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LOYND of Parke, Davis: 


competition killed the golden geese 








Putting Our Cars on the Table. After a GM car has been tested for 25,000 miles, it is completely disassembled. 
Parts are laid out on long tables and GM engineers inspect piece by piece to find which parts need further 
improvement —a process that goes on continuously to find ways to make GM cars better and better. 


What happens 
at our proving grounds? 


uR General Motors engineers look upon proving grounds 
as places where they can duplicate the typical conditions 
a vehicle will meet in actual service—and, by round-the-clock 
operation, get quicker answers than you can get otherwise. 


GM built the world’s first automobile proving ground at 
Milford, Michigan —and cars have traveled a total of 
122,228,000 test miles there in the past 28 years. 


We have another in Arizona, where our engineers can 
duplicate desert conditions. Our third is for military vehicles 
—which we believe should be pretested with all the care 
devoted to developing things we build for the general public. 
The three together total 4,787 acres of proving ground. 


All of which is one example of the engineering thoroughness 
which enables us to say, the key to a GM car is your key to 
greater value. 


Your Key to Greater Value— The Key to a General! Motors Car 


GENERAL MOTORS 


**MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE’’ 


CHEVROLET +- PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK 
CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER - GMC TRUCK & COACH 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 


: Pearce 
Riding the Altitude Range. Our Arizona proving ground, 
plus desert and mountain highways, gives GM en- 
gineers a chance to check engine performance from 
140 feet to 10,000 feet above sea level—and thus better 


all kinds of things—from cooling systems to car- 
buretors. 


Stopping 45 tons on a 602 Hill. Jt takes a more powerful, 
durable brake than we'd ever built to do this jo 

how our engineers did it is still a military secret. I! 
also takes special springing, special applications of 
GM’s torque-converter transmission3, and other er 
gineering features to get tanks and trucks to stand up 
under combat conditions. 
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Twenty Factories hath September... 
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The Southern Serves the South 


VERY working day of the year, an average of more 
E than one new industrial development is taking place 
along the Southern Railway System. A new factory 
opens. A large distribution warehouse goes up. A plant 
addition is completed. The total for the past ten years 
is 2,944. 

Here in the modern South, forward-looking industries 
of every kind—large and small. old and new—find a 
unique combination of benefits and opportunities for 
solid industrial development and growth. 


**Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Merry A, Mite 


President 
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‘\ of lost accurac 


Precision metal parts can lose 
some of their precision as a result 
of an ordinary fingerprint. The 
moisture and acid corrode the pol- 
ished surface, interfere with 
smooth operation. 


Gulf’s new fingerprint remover 


eliminates this cause of lost accura- 
cy in precision-built mechanisms. 


Called Gulf No-Rust FPR, it 
displaces fingerprint moisture on 
metal, neutralizes perspiration 


acid, and lays down a temporary 
rust-preventive film. 


It helps safeguard such preci- 
sion parts as ball bearings and 
gears for aircraft instruments, for 
example. 


Gulf No-Rust FPR is typical of 
the many new and improved prod- 
ucts developed by Gulf’s modern 
research program to help industry 
step up production and reduce 
cost. This kind of leadership is an 


4 


important factor in the industry- 
wide recognition of quality in Gulf 
products and dependability in 
Gulf service. 


SERVES 
INDUSTRY 


Gulf Oil Corporation e Gulf Refining Company 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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ONCE IN A while a well-meaning 
friend will tell us excitedly that 
such-and-such a corporation “is now 
willing to be written up.” The im- 
plication, of course, is that the edi- 
tors of Forses sit around waiting 
for a go-sign from a likely outfit be- 
fore they do its story. 

If this were the case—and, hap- 
pily, it distinctly is not—the pub- 
licity men hired by corporations 
would be calling the shots for 
Forbes. Only the outfits with gor- 
geous, publicity- worthy success 
stories would ever be mentioned in 
our pages. And everybody would be 
happy as pie, except our readers. 

But once the 
editors of ForBEs 
have called their 
shot, there are 


Calling the shots 


president. But Loynd, who is 
nothing if not a take-charge guy, 
“wouldn’t go over the head of his 
advertising division.” (!) It was, he 
pussyfooted, “their decision.” 

Sickels kept our man on his verbal 
merry-go-round for another hour be- 
fore he finally got the idea that he 
couldn't edit ForBEs copy. 

Bob Gordon’s next problem was 
to find and track down enough leads 
to get his story from the outside. 
Forses Detroit office referred him 
to a broker, a doctor, and a news- 
magazine bureau chief who had 
once broken a P,D story without 
showing Loynd his copy. The broker 
had gone to 
school with 
Loynd’s erratic 





ways of hitting 
the corporate tar- 
get even when 





predecessor, A. 
W. Lescohier; he 
ventured the esti- 
mate that the re- 





the target doesn’t 
want to. play. 
Take the long 
piece on Parke, Davis on page 18 
of this issue. 

When Forses editor Robert Gor- 
don got the assignment, he called 
Toby Wiant, a Young & Rubican PR 
man stationed with P,D in Detroit. 
Wiant was delighted. And when 
Wiant escorted Gordon, one summer 
Monday morning, into the office of 
P.D advertising chief Ralph Sickels, 
the latter seemed equally affable. 

But when Wiant remarked casual- 
ly “Of course you'll let us see your 
copy, the party was over. Gordon 
explained, as must all Fores edi- 
tors at one time or another, that 
ForBeEs copy is not handed ‘around 
before it goes to Forbes readers. 
At this Sickels, a slight, fiftyish man 
with pepper-and-salt hair and a mild 
manner, did some patient explain- 
ing of his own. “We deal in drugs, 
in life or death. We have to be sure 
the facts are right. We never allow 
any magazine writer to write about 
us without seeing his copy before it’s 
printed.” 

To meet Sickels halfway, Gordon 
offered to make up a list of all his 
facts for pre-publication checking. 
(This much would be done anyway 
by a Forses researcher, probably by 
phone.) No, Sickels thrashed, that 
wouldn’t do it. At Gordon’s sugges- 
tion, the two went to have a talk 
with chunky Harry Loynd, P,D’s 
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cent Chloromyce- 
tin fiasco (see 
story) would cost 
P,D about $12,000,000. The doc- 
tor, who had not only grown up with 
Lescohier but dealt with P,D pro- 
fessionally, furnished a_ detailed 
character sketch of the former presi- 
dent. The journalist helped with 
other leads, and Gordon ran up a 
phone bill calling college friends in 
Michigan for others. 

One of these leads turned out to 
be a P,D director. When Gordon got 
him on the phone, however, he “had 
just come in from a month’s vacation 
and had no time.” Another was a 
downtown security analyst who was 
rumored to have a terrific file on 
P,D. The “terrific file” turned out to 
be a pile of Parke, Davis news re- 
leases duplicating the batch in Gor- 
don’s own New York desk. Many 
dealt with minor management 
changes and were bids for publicity 
rather than proffers of information. 
But a partner in the analyst’s firm 
knew a man who had spent many 
years with Parke, Davis on a high 
executive level. A phone call brought 
him downtown. 

This informant prefaced his two- 
hour lowdown with the flat state- 
ment: “I am prejudiced in favor of 
Loynd.” But his narration of P,D’s 
fortunes and misfortunes was fac- 
tual enough. The same afternoon 
(Wednesday) Gordon called presi- 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 














TWO-LINE 


EDITORIALS 





Presidential election prediction is today 
too hazardous. 


Stevenson has overshadowed Eisen- 
hower in initial campaigning. 


But the General may yet prove as 
superlative a fighter politically as mili- 
tarily. 


Truman, soon to become an “ex,” won't 
be a dominant electioneering factor. 


Labor won't determine the 


result. 


unions 


Nor will farmers. 


The “independent™ vote will govern the 
outcome. 


Harry Truman says he knows of no 
mess at Washington or elsewhere. 


Has he been too busy politically to read 
the newspapers? 


Bureaucratic corruption could hardly 
be more shockingly rife. 


Voters should plump for housecleaning 
from cellar to top-story. 


This is not a job for another Democrat. 
Prediction: Controls will subside. 


A buyers’, instead of a sellers’ market, 
seems foreshadowed. 


It is likely to prevail in almost every 
line. 


Don’t overstock! 


Wage increases will sooner or later end. 


Also competitive bidding for workers. 


The stock market continues to keep its 
head. 


Wall Street has eschewed the too-com- 
mon inflation. 


To aid world solvency, the U.S. must 
import more. 


Imports are preferable to endless hand- 
outs. 


The most momentous date on America’s 
1952 calendar: Nov. 4. 


Wil voters so act as to avert national 
bankruptcy? 
—B.C.F. 





THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





WitH THE grabs on this month, an 
enterprising Oxford student dug into 
old university regulations and came up 
with a corker. He marched up to school 
officials and demanded a pint of beer, 
which ancient rules granted to scholars 
cramming for finals. The Oxonian re- 
ceived his beer—and also a husky £5 
fine. By some careless oversight, the 
student forgot to wear a sword as the 
same regulations required. 


A rose for Murray 

Also hampered by regulations was 
that old flouter of rules, CIO boss Phil 
Murray. The United Steel Workers’ 
international executive board voted 
Murray a $15,000 salary increase to 
$40,000 a year, retroactive of course. 
Modestly murmured Murray: “$5,000 
would have been enough.” But the 
board had ample precedent from an- 
other board, the Wage Stabilization 
Board, that gave other steel workers 
more than they ever expected. 

Murray deserved the increase. He 
has increased workers’ take-home pay 
far more than steel managements have 
increased stockholders’ take. But the 
WSB regulations allow only a 6% and 
an added 10% “catch-up” increase. De- 
mure Murray thought he deserved only 
a 20% raise, received 60%. One possible 
loophole: find another union leader 
who also pockets at least $40,000 per, 
e.g. John L. Lewis. Or he could strike, 
if he could find someone to strike 
against. 

From regular rehearsals, the non- 
operating railway brotherhoods know 
exactly against whom to strike, and 
they are again threatening to do so. 
Six months ago these same unions un- 
gracefully bent to an emergency 
board’s recommendations on wages and 
rules. Now the unions have switched 
the car to another track. A year and a 
half ago the same emergency board 





recommended a union shop for non- 
operating employees. But while the 
railroads stood on the board’s grounds 
on other recommendations, they have 
delicately waltzed around this issue, 
The government-backed railroad vic. 
tory in the first round still rankled as 
union spokesman G. E. Leighty snap- 
ped: “We find this result utterly shock- 
ing. It has no possible defense as jus- 
tifiable conduct of labor relations. The 
spokesmen for the railroad manage- 
ments have repeatedly . . . stated the 
conviction that the recommendations 
of emergency boards should be fol 


lowed.” 


A cinder for Central 


Railroads’ perennial stumbler, New 
York Central, tugged at its usual share 
of extra problems. Central had _ the 
operating brotherhoods at its throat as 
well. The unions were grieved over 58 
different working rules—in fact, suffi- 


ciently grieved to strike. Mediators rode | 


a roller coaster of hope and despair 
each time a package compromise was 
offered, then rejected. “Working rules’ 
for cinder-eaters mean new ways to 
pick up extra pay, and Central cannot 
afford many. A strike was equally w- 
thinkable. The steel fiasco had already 
chewed up almost six months’ worth of 
Central’s hard-earned pennies. 

Irate North White Plains residents 
wanted their share of Central blood, 
too, sued for $300,000. They were 
irritated by smoke, soot, cinders and 
gas from Central’s yards. 

A few more demands on Central and 
the grasping hands would be in the 
position of the Harrison, New York 
draft board. After Mrs. Angelo Longe 
securely attached a draft card to her 
1l-month-old son’s diapers, she de- 
plored the woeful manpower situation 
in this country. Exclaimed Mrs. Longo, 
“I was shocked when I opened the let- 
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dent Loynd, asked him what he had 
done to rectify the policies of Nor- 
man McCloud, a shortsighted penny- 
pincher who had been Lescohier’s sec- 
retary-treasurer. “Where did you find 
out about McCloud?” was Loynd’s 
answer. “I’m sorry, sir, my source of 
information asked not to be identified.” 
“Well,” rejoined Loynd, “there’s more 
to it than I can tell you over the phone. 
Call me in the morning.” 

Next morning, when Gordon phoned, 
he got some more of the old Harry: 
“Better check with your private sources 


( CONTINUED ) 
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of information.” Gordon did, and came 
back to New York to write his piece. 

Despite Harry Loynd’s resistance t 
objective journalism, we think the piece 
is fair and objective. It is not as long 
or as detailed as Forses might like, 
and it is not copiously illustrated (t 
our picture editor’s long-distance call 
for glossies, the answer was, first, that 
somebody was on vacation and, second, 
that the supply of prints was temp 
rarily exhausted). But we think it gives 
our reader an accurate briefing as 
what’s what with P,D. 


Forbes 
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4-Door Sedan. 


lents  =Here’s why Chevrolet performs with such wonderful new smoothness: 














were —— 24 : 
and : ad You can see it’s the smoothest /ooking Chevrolet 
=, that ever came along. Brilliant new styling and 
| and : ‘Teas 
. colors with fine new De Luxe interiors that are co/or- 
York matched to the exterior body. But what you can’t 
<= see is the wonderful new smoothness of perform- 
) , ; ; 
é& 7 q ance that springs from important new mechanical 
to ew Cavenrons = aw sorre, Soon S88. improvements. Let your Chevrolet dealer demon- 
ongo, POWER. Engine vibration and power Knee-Action ride is smoother with ig ; 
let- impulses are “screened out’’ by new new, improved shock absorber action strate Chevrolet’s wonderful new smoothness in 
e€ He high-side mountings. that takes the bounce out of bumps. . ’ : ; 
action. He’ll show you, too, that the price is 
another important advantage, for Chevrolet is the 
lowest-priced line in its field. No wonder more people 
ame 
viet buy Chevrolets than any other car! ... Chevrolet 
ce to Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 
piece *Combination of Powerglide automatic transmission and extra- 
; Jong powerful valve-in-head engine optional on De Luxe models 
P a ‘ at extra cost. (Continuation of standard equipment and 
: like, Seis ay trim illustrated is dependent on availability of material.) 
d (to SMOOTHER POWERGLIDE*. Smooth- SMOOTHER, SAFER STOPS. Jumbo- 
| €st Automatic transmission in_ its Drum brakes are the largest in the 
 ¢ held, teamed with the most powerful low-price field for smoother, safer 
a that Valve-in-head engine in its field. New stops. Bonded, rivetless brake linings 
2cond, Automatic Choke. last nearly twice as long. —__—_—__— 
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G What's wrong 


with this portfolio? 


Suppose this was the situation— 


Suppose you were a married man in your early forties with 
a wife, a home, and three small children. 


Your salary provides a comfortable standard of living, takes 
care of your insurance—but doesn’t leave too much for sav- 
ings. All told, you have about $1,500 in the bank. 


Then you come into a little money, inherit $20,000, and 
decide to invest. You hope that over the years your $20,000 
will grow so that you'll have enough to put your children 
through college—still leave something toward an estate. 


You've never bought stocks before, but you know friends 
who have. So with their help over the next six months, you 
wind up with the following portfolio: 


Shares Stock Value Dividends 
Beech-Nut $2,240 
Eastern Airlines 2,462 
General Mills 2,160 
Homestake Mining 1,862 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke 2.055 
Procter & Gamble 2,580 
Sterling Drug 2,340 
United Corp. 2,050 
Woolworth 2.231 125 


Total Investment $19,980 . . Total Dividends $884. . Total Yield 4.4% 


Now, what's wrong with it—besides the needlessly low yield 
of only 4.4%? Certainly they’re all fine companies . . . cer- 
tainly they're all suitable for many investors. 

Well for one thing, the whole $20,000 should never have 
been invested in common stocks. 


For another, the stocks were not well selected to meet the 
most important investment objective — capital appreciation. 
While five would be classified as investments offering relative 
price stability, and three as selections for liberal income, only 
one seems particularly suitable for long-term capital apprecia- 
ion. 

Of course, as an investor, you may have criticized these hold- 
ings on much the same grounds. Because it’s easy to be ob- 
jective about other people’s money. 


But how about your own portfolio? 


Are you sure that each stock you own is the best you can 
buy for your purposes? 


If you're not sure—and want to be—we'll do all we can to 
help. Our Research Department will be happy to send you a 
thorough analysis of your present portfolio... a careful—and 
objective—review of your over-all position. 

There’s no charge for this service, no obligation either. 
Simply outline your situation in a letter to— 


Warter A. ScHOLL, Investment Inquiries 


MERRILL LYNCH, PLERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 101 Cities 














ter. I hadn’t known they were register- 
ing men so young.” 


A needle for oilmen 

Equally shocked were five major 
American oil companies when the rub- 
ber arm of the Justice Department 
stretched out and collared them. The 
five: Standard of Jersey, Socony-Va- 
cuum, Texas Company, Standard of 
California and Gulf. Two companies 
beyond JD’s jurisdiction: Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company and Royal Dutch Shell 
Company. The suit revolves around a 
900-page “secret” report prepared by 
the Federal Trade Commission on the 
“international oil cartel.” Last summer 
Harry S. emphasized the report must 
remain secret because of “international 
relations,” particularly in the Middle 
East. Then the drama began to unfold. 
“Reluctantly” Truman yielded to pres- 
sure by VP candidate Sparkman and 
others. With the press screaming about 
eight-year-old fraud cases lying fallow 
in its files, the Department of Justice 
grabbed headlines when it tossed civil 
and criminel charges against the com- 
panies. 

Truman had taken his cue from the 
State Department, which had first 
plumped for secrecy on the grounds of 
international relations. And it was to 
the State Department that each of the 
companies first turned. It knew, 
they claimed, every move they took. 
Snapped Frank W. Abrams, sharp, 
graying chairman of Jersey: “Activities 
associated with our foreign investments 
in the Middle East have been under- 
taken openly and with the knowledge 
and encouragement of every Adminis- 
tration, including the present one, for 
the last three decades.” 

This defense caught the State De- 
partment with its striped pants down. 
After a long fumbling silence, a depart: 
ment spokesman intimated that the 
government's left hand doesn’t know 
what the right hand does. He admit- 
ted that the companies informed the 
department of every planned step, even 
showed it copies of international agree- 
ments made by them. But the Stale 
Department is not overly concerned 
with legality. Its opinions, tempor 
the spokesman, are based solely on our 
current foreign policy in the area of 
projected operations. 

But the embarrassing fact remained 
that earlier State Departments had first 
wedged American companies into Mid- 
dle Eastern oil, had encouraged them 
to expand their operations. Many of 
negotiations have been conducted # 
the government level, and good rela- 
tions have been fostered throughout the 
Middle East by American companies 
who profited by Anglo-Irania’s many 
mistakes. Now the government's lett 
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hand was throwing sand into the 
cylinders. Snarled tight-lipped (“I know 
how to keep my damn mouth shut”) 
WwW. S. S. Rodgers, Texas chairman: 
“The... charges . . . have given the 
Kremlin a fine talking point in the 
countries in which we operate. It is dif- 
ficult enough to carry on operations in 
foreign countries without being dis- 
credited by such actions by our own 
Government. This has hurt not only 
the oil companies involved but it will 
do serious damage to the people of the 
United States, to our foreign policy, 
and to our military effort.” 

Charges: the companies, controlling 
65% of world crude reserves, used both 
formal and informal agreements to 
divide up world oil markets outside 
the United States and directed all their 
efforts at maintaining their supremacy. 

Most heinous crime is the basing 
point method of pricing. Under it, the 
companies base their crude and refined 
prices on high-cost American produc- 
tion at the Gulf. They adjust freight 
charges so that all prices are compar- 
able and it is immaterial from which 
company one buys. And finally, they 
adjust production to world demand— 
like any industry, and the government's 
own synthetic rubber plants. 

After the periodic investigations to 
which the Government has subjected 
the oil industry, the JD was somewhat 
in the position of the Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin police car. Searching for a stray 
pet deodorized skunk, the car picked 
up the wrong animal. 

Numb nose and all, the Justice De- 
partment hooked on to another tail of 
the same beast. JD brought suit for $67 
million against all the oil companies, 
except Gulf, for overcharging the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
and its successor, the Mutual Security 
Agency. Two years ago the ECA forced 
the group to cut prices on ECA- 
financed sales of Middle East oil to 
Europe. The slash was insufficient to 
satisfy MSA which in turn stopped pur- 
chases and flew to the Justice Depart- 
ment for relief. The companies, charged 
MSA, gouged Europe and dumped oil 
in the U.S. Noted a Jersey spokesman: 
“These prices . . . have not been ques- 
tioned or protested by any of the coun- 
tries or customers involved.” 

Commanded Congress: no foreign 
aid funds shall be used to purchase 
commodities at prices higher than those 
quoted in the U.S., adjusted for trans- 
portation. MSA claimed it had paid 
more, wanted its money back and could 
not get it. Again the culprit was the 
basing point method of pricing, which 
does not truly reflect Middle East 
prices. For example England paid 
$14.85 a ton for Persian Gulf bunker 
fuel oil, nearer Greece $15.65. 
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... but just SUPPOSE 
it happened to you! 





Certainly, you don't expect a fire. No one expected this recent inferno in Brooklyn, New 
York. But at least one firm, Benjamin Silfen, Inc., located within a building completely 
gutted, was able to stay in business—able to send out bills the next day because its accounts 
receivable were in a modern Mosler Record Safe. 


Suppose a fire left your records in ashes. 
How fast would you be able to recover 
monies with which to replace buildings, 
equipment, raw materials, finished goods, 
work in process? How much delay would 
it mean in restoring production, sales 
and service? Or would you be one of the 
43 out of 100 firms who 
never reopen after losing 
vital records in a fire? 


Remember—there’s a clause in 
your insurance policy that 
says ‘‘Proof-of-loss must be 
rendered within 60 days.” How could 
you—without records? 








The handsome new Mosler “A” 
Label Safe designed by Raymond 
Loewy brings, at no extra cost, 


the U. S. 


Consult classified telephone directory for name 
of the Mosler dealer in your city, or mail 
coupon now for free informative material. 


Remember, too—da_ fireproof 
building simply walls-in, in- 
tensifies a fire that starts in 
; your office. And unless your 

S=- safe bears the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. label, it will probably 


act only as an incinerator above 350°F. 





It's dangerous to “‘cross your fingers." 
Don't do it. 

Find out, today, how little it costs to pro- 
tect your records—and your business 
future—with a modern Mosler “‘A’”’ Label 
Record Safe. It’s the world’s best pro- 
tection. Meets the independent Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. severest test 
for fire, impact and explosion. 


IF IT’S MOSLER ... IT'S SAFE 


Se Mosler Safe“y 


Since 1848 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . . Mosler built 
old Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 






f 


The Mosler Safe Company « Dep’t F-15, Hamilton, Ohio 
Please send me (check one or both): 


Free Mosler Fire DANGERater, which will indicate 
my fire risk in 30 seconds. 
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Illustrated catalog, describing the new series of 

New convenience and _ security ; 
features include the new ‘“‘Counter NAME POSITION 
Spy” Lock with numbers on top FIRM NAME 
of dial to eliminate stooping 

ne . RE 
and visible only to person working anensss 
combination. CITY ZONE STATE 








| Only STEEL can do so many jobs 


“NOW | CAN HEAR just like the other kids!’’ Thou- 
sands of youngsters and adults, handicapped by deaf- 
ness, find they are able to live happy normal lives 
. .. thanks to hearing aids like this. Here, the hearing 
aid case is of stainless steel . . . chosen for its good 
looks, its rugged strength and durability, its dent- 
resistance. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 














TURNPIKE PROTECTION. That white guard rail you see edging the road as you drive across the 
Jersey meadows on the recently completed New Jersey Turnpike is made of U’S’S 
Man-TEN High Strength Steel. This guard rail is strong, sturdy, safe . . . designed to 
defiect the cars that strike it, with less chance of injury to car or occupants. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 
The present steel industry expansion program will call for approximately 200,000,000 refractory 
bricks to line the furnaces. That number of bricks would be enough to build a small city. 
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EADY TO HAND. The bewildering array of 
Hispensing devices used by Americans today 
characteristic of our passion for conveni- 
bnce, time-saving and automatic cleanliness. 
hether you want cigarettes, a steak din- 
er, or merely a tissue to polish your eye- 
blasses, you can usually get it out of a 
achine. (And the machine is usually made 
pf steel . . . for strength and good looks!) 


> ii} 


OF THE BEST things about steel is that it 
n't burn . . . it’s fireproof. The more steel 
bu use, the less chance of disastrous fires. 

but last: year, fires, exclusive of forest fires, 

the nation $730,084,000 and the lives 

Fabout 11,000 people. So don’t gamble 
th fire... the odds are against you! 


STEEL AND ELECTRICITY work hand in hand to speed Production for Freedom, as 
suggested by this picture of a steel transmission tower in the Golden Gate area 
near San Francisco. Since the war, United States Steel has spent more than a 
billion dollars in expanding and improving its steel-producing facilities, and is 
currently engaged in a continuing expansion program which will help to assure 
America a plentiful supply of vital steel in the future. 


Listen te . . . The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel Hel ing to Build a Better America 


ER 


“4 N BRIDGE .. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE... COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL.. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. . NATIONAL TUBE 
L SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON .. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. ¢ UNION SUPPLY COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY « UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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WALL STREET 





In a modest Beaver Street room sits 
one of the most unique members of the 
Wall Street clan. He is best known as 
a song and dance man of the Gus Ed- 
wards-Georgie Jessel era, still packs a 
full house when he appears behind 
footlights today. He is also running 
against Bob Hope for re-election as 
president of the American Variety Art- 
ists Guild. He is George Price of Price 
& Davis, member of the NYSE. 

One wall of Georgie Price’s office is 
bright yellow adorned with gaudy maps 
of the South Sea Isles. Against it stand 
a neat row of metal file cabinets and a 
bar room piano. 

“Need that piano,” he explains, “to 
rehearse my Friday night CBS show, 
‘Big Time.’ ” 

The man’s briefcase is a mess. A 
couple of phonograph records nestle 
between fan mail, union correspond- 
ence and the usual reading matter that 
most Wall Streeters tote along on their 
commuters’ trains — studies of special 
situations, market trends, etc. 

“Can't go anywhere without that 
case,” Price avers stoutly. Then he ex- 


plains how he gets his correspondence 
straight: “Got a secretary for each of 
my enterprises.” 

To those who have seen Price pinch- 
hit for Milton Berle on TV, vocalize 
with Kate Smith, guest-star on dozens 
of other shows, appear on an all night 
telethon for a palsy fund or entertain 
an insurance men’s convention, it is 
hard to imagine him as a Wall Streeter. 
Yet, Price insists that Wall Street has 
been a life-long interest. 

Georgie Price was raised by Gus Ed- 
wards and about the time he was nine 
they often stayed at the Astor Hotel. 

“Used to drop in to Post & Flagg, 
the brokerage office in the hotel, for 
entertainment,” explains Price. “There 
is where I learned to read ticker tape 
symbols and where I made my first 
stock purchase — a couple hundred 
shares of San Toi Mining, which J still 
hold. 

“About that same time,” recalls 
Price, “Edwards and I appeared in 
Toronto. After one of our shows the 
British Trade Commissioner bought me 
some candy, sat me on his knee and 
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HEATER | 
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Young Type “SH” Unit Heaters are designed 
to provide a maximum amount of heat for 
warming “cold spots," as well.as for general 
space heating applications. They are available 
in 14-sizes for hot water or steam systems up 
to 150 Ibs. pressure. 

The salient design features incorporated in 
the Young Unit Heater are shown above in cut- 
away view. 1—Heating element gives low final 
air temperatures. 2—Full size supply and return 
tappings. 3—Special cast iron: used in supply 
and return headers. 4—Tubes rolled into head- 
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ers and reinforced with ferrules. 5—Fins are 
mechanically bonded to tubes. 6—Steel casing 
insulated from heating element... all welded 
construction. 7—Streamlined motor bracket. 
8—Rubber insulated motor mounting. 9—Aero- 
dynamic fan shroud. 10—Fan gives maximum 
air delivery and operates quietly. 11—Motor 
designed for Unit Heater operation. 12—Spring 
mounting permits expansion and contraction of 
heating element. 13—Sturdy, adjustable lou- 
vers. 14—Gray metallic finish. 15—Provision 


made for hanging unit independent of piping. | 


“Vertiflow" and Cabinet type models also available. Catalogs sent upon request. 


YOUNG RADIATOR COMPAN 


General Offices: RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Factories at RACINE, WIS., and MATTOON, ILL 
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said: ‘Little boy, do you want to be 
very rich when you grow up?’ When I 
Said yes he advised: ‘Follow the Roths- 
child method, whether it be land, 
securities or jewelry—buy when no one 
wants to, sell when everyone wants to 
buy, it is the surest rule for making 
money. ” 

It is a rule Georgie Price admits he 
follows. But it was not until 1934 that 
he really became a Wall Streeter. 
Seems that after an appearance at the } 
Rony Plaza in Miami, he met Richard © 
Whitney and began asking questions } 
about how to go about owning an 
Exchange seat. 

“When Whitney 
became _ patroniz- 
ing I decided to 
act,” says Price. “I 
sent a bid to the 
Exchange and next 
thing I knew I was 
hit with a seat, al- 
though I had no 
intention of going 
on the floor.” 

What with his contacts, his ability” 
for organization and his shrewd ap-~ 
praisal of investments, particularly 
special situations, the firm Price found- ~ 
ed was a success. After a London” 
engagement in 1935 he quit the” 
stage. 

“By 1941,” says Price, “I got lone- 
some for show business so I decided 
to do both, and I intend to continue 
for as long as the public wants me.” 

On Price’s calendar, where other col- 
leagues list underwriting dates, oF 
appointments with bankers and clients, 
Price has noted upcoming stage appeat- 
ances in Paris, Wilmington, Nashville 
and Indiana. 

“No telling where ['m apt to show 
up,” he promises. 

Yet Price can doubletalk the Wall 
Street line, too. He blames current low 
volume for the uncertainty that pre- 
vails on international fronts warning 
that, as Russia gets stronger, “we'll be 
chasing our tails for some time to 
come.” 

He agrees the present :street stale- 
mate must break eventually, but he 
is cagey about voicing an opinionyy 
whether this will be on the down OF 
the upside. q 

When it comes to political dis¥ 
cussions, Price points out that the Presi 7 
dential candidate who wins in Novem=7y 
ber will really be the loser “in thi 
muddled world we live in.” He co 
pares the present Administration 
monetary policies to a joke he use 
to tell in the 1930’s about a maa 
who bought a second-hand violin fot 
$4. sold it for $4, bought a $4 bottle 
of perfume, sold it for $4 and bought 
a second-hand stove for $4 that he sold 


George Price 
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...trucker extraordinary, uses 
Cities Service “C” Series Oil 
in year round operation. 


CITIES 


SERVICE 


Quality 
Petroleum Products 
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‘ _ ‘. 
HIS OWN SERVICEMAN ON LONG, LONELY HAULS... Besides driving, 
erda handles all the jobs of truck maintenance on the road... 
‘Verything from changing tires to checking the oil. During the 
‘ummer when temperatures soar up over a hundred, “C” 300 
Series SAE 30 gives him the long motor oil mileage and complete 
‘gine protection he must have. 
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FROM DULUTH, MINN. TO FAIRBANKS, 
ALASKA .. . 7000 MILES ROUND TRIP 
PER MONTH . . . IN TEMPERATURES RANG- 
ING FROM 100 ABOVE TO 70 BELOW... 


SAYS ALBERT HERDA...“Hauling everything from beer to eggs... 
across every kind of country ...through every kind of weather... 
I’ve used Cities Service “C” Series oils and have had the best of 
luck. I heartily recommend Cities Service Oils for unusually 
rugged service as well as the ordinary job.” 


BLOWTORCH HEATS CAB IN ALASKA COLD... Big bus heater not enough 
to heat cab in extreme cold. Blowtorch aimed at feet does job. 
Under such tough operating conditions, Herda depends on “C” 
300 Series SAE 10 to give complete lubrication and engine pro- 
tection. High quality Cities Service Products can serve best in your 
operation too, 








A WHOLE FARM 
THRIVES ON 
NOURISHMENT 


Pigs .. . cattle... wheat... a farm is 
growing 24 hours a day. This means an 
enormous drain on the rich plant-food 
elements within a farmer's soil. For 
these soil ingredients provide the basic 
starting point for the nourishment of 
plants, animals .. . even man. 


Many of the most effective soil- 
replenisiing fertilizers contain POTASH 
... often Sunshine State Potash, a product 
of New Mexico. Such fertilizer is more 
than a mexe soi! nutrient. It strengthens 
the crops . . . effectively helping them to 
resist disease and drought. : 


But agriculture is not the sole user of 
potash. Potash serves industry, too. A 
few of the end-products in which potash 
plays a part are certain types of glass, 
matches, soap, black powder, drugs, 
enamel-ware, pigments, certain types 
of baking powder, some ghar, 
photographic compounds, 9 
high octane gasoline, and rd 4 
many other chemicals. 2 

"Or ad 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Inc. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


for $4. When these activities were 
questioned the man replied: “Look at 
all the business I do!” 

“This government is doing the same 
thing the way they are collecting and 
spending money,” Price asserts, and 
launches into a tirade about the taxes 
levied against Wall Street partnerships. 


Guide posts 


Returning to school after summer 
vacation, the teen-age son of one of the 
Street’s prominent traders, heard his 
teacher urging the class to begin read- 
ing daily newspapers. Seems the lad 
returned home that night, seized the 
evening paper and shouted to his 
mother: “Wall Street closing!” 

Though there is hardly danger of the 
Street closing, more than the usual 
amount of caution is being urged. Best 
definition of caution, as it relates to the 
current market, comes from E. F. Hut- 
ton & Co. They declare: “We have 
accounts which when they get cautious 
sell down to the point where they are 
no longer borrowing any money. At the 
extreme other end of the scale, we have 
accounts which, when they get cau- 
tious, empty their safe deposit boxes 
and sell short. Perhaps the 1952 aver- 
age is to be 85% invested when one is 
confident and 50% invested when one is 
cautious.” 

The investment trust boys are using 
another yardstick when making their 
future commitments. They are figuring 
what 1953 earnings may look like with- 
out an Excess Profits Tax or a Corpor- 
ate tax. Then they ask: Is a certain 
issue worth as much as it is selling for 
today on normal-tax earnings? Daily 
there are specific reports of earnings 
improvements based upon the end of 
EPT. It is calculated that, ex-EPT, both 
Hercules Powder and Rohm & Haas will 
show an increase of about 60% based 
on current sales volume and _ profit 
margin, or that pretax profits could 
drop between 35% and 40% without 
robbing stockholders of profits. For 


Charles Pfizer a 50% earnings increase 
with a drop of 33.3% in pretax profits 
is possible if EPT goes out. 


F.Y.1. 


Gleaned from the latest Henry Hentz 
& Co. tabulation of stock performances; 
during the January through July period, 
while 52% of the listed stocks rose, the 
averages increased by only 10.7%. Dur- 
ing this period, 81 common stock issues 
jumped 20% or more, 11 of them show- 
ing gains of 40% and better. . . . It 
appears G. Keith Funston, NYSE 
prexy, does not consider his education 
complete. To the consternation of many 
a broker, he has requested that clients 
be surveyed so that he—and his col- 
leagues—may better be informed as to 
who buys stock these days and why. 
Though brokers deplore prying into 
their clients’ “private affairs,” Mr. Fun- 
ston’s request is based upon calculated 
logic. In writing to member firms he 
states: “It has become increasingly clear 
that factual information will be particu- 
larily valuable in formulating and pre- 
senting our program concerning capital 
gains taxes, margin requirements, etc., 
to the proper authorities in Washing- 
ton. . . . In case Mr. Funston et al 
haven't heard, most activity in recent 
weeks has been generated by sizable 
private trusts and occasional institu- 
tions who are busy fall-cleaning their 
portfolios, anxious to reap a harvest in 
the Indian summer while preparing for 
the Ides of March. 


Arbitrageur par excellence 

One of the most sophisticated opera- 
tions on the Street is arbitrage—the 
practically simultaneous purchase and 
sale of equivalent securities. One of the 
leaders in this highly specialized mar- 
ket is Gus Levy, a partner of the invest- 
ment banking firm of Goldman, Sachs 
& Co. 

During trading hours this husky 
Southerner juggles phones in the com- 
pany’s trading room and emerges, from 





NEXT ISSUE: 


Name 


Which 35 stocks were the “best buys” in 1917, the year Forses Magazine bega! 
publication? For their 35th anniversary issue, the editors have uncovered the 35 grow- 
ingest companies of the last generation, as measured by appreciation in the value o 
their common stocks. This tabulation—the result of exhaustive research covering evétY 
stock listed in 1917—will be accompanied by individual stories of the 35 growth com 
panies. In addition, Fores financial editors will climb out on a limb to predict the 35 
most likely growth prospects for the next 35 years. 


Forses, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 915 
I enclose: CO $5 for 1 year of Forses, 1) $10 for 3 full years 





Address 





State 


Zone City —— 











Canada $1 a year extra, Pan-American $2 a year extra, Foreign $5 a year extra. 


—— 
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a flock of tables and reams of tape, long 
enough to engage in a lingo with his 
staff that is about the most complicated 
heard anywhere. Meanwhile, with the 
speed of lightning, thousands of dol- 
lars of securities are being swapped by 
institutions, banks and private in- 
vestors. Explained by Levy, his busi- 
ness sounds uncomplicated. 

Object: As in all securities transac- 
tions, it is to make a profit. This profit 
may be immediate, made in the 
“spread” of difference in price between 
the issues that are bought and sold. Or, 
it may be longer term resulting from 
the increasing value of the issue 
bought. Often profit is made on both 
scores. 

One of the biggest arbitrage markets 
has always existed in the purchase and 
sale of foreign currencies as these fluc- 
tuate on overseas markets. This type of 
transaction is performed solely by banks 
these days, says Gus Levy. 

But his firm—and others, including 
private investors—still find plenty of 
domestic arbitrage situations. Among 
them: 

(1) Buying issues on one market for 
a lower price and selling them on an- 
other for a higher price. On differences 
of a fraction of a point in large deals 
of this type, there is still enough margin 
for profit. 

(2) Arbitrage deals are also effected 
where an American security is traded 
on a foreign exchange, and vice versa. 
Recently this has occurred when arbi- 
trageurs bought Royal Dutch in Am- 
sterdam, Holland, and sold it over-the- 
counter in the United States. 

Arbitrageurs, plugs Levy, perform 
‘important functions” in the raising of 
new capital, in the distribution of new 
securities and in stabilizing the market 
in rights, option warrants and such. As 
examples of these he offers the follow- 
ing situations: 

Arbitrageurs watch closely the mar- 
ket rights offered to stockholders for the 
purchase of new security issues of a 
company. When stockholders not wish- 
ing to subscribe sell rights, arbitrageurs 
buy them on the bid and immediately 
‘ell the new stock to which their rights 
entitle them to subscribe. Example: 100 
tights entitle the owner to purchase 10 
shares of stock. The arbitrageur buys 
the 100 rights, goes short the 10 shares, 
ind the transaction is closed. He has 
made his profit on the difference in 
price between the time the rights were 
purchased and the stock sold. Without 
him, pressure on the rights might force 
the price relatively lower, in which 
event sellers would not receive as good 
a price, 

Arbitrageurs are also in the market, 
Cus Levy continued, for convertible 
bonds, preferred stocks, stock options, 
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and warrants whenever they are avail- 
able at a discount from parity. As an 
example: if a preferred convertible into 
four shares of common can be bought 
at 104 and the common immediately 
sold at 26% or better, this small profit 
is attractive to the arbitrageur. 
Involving real risk, says Gus Levy, 
are arbitrage transactions that can be 
effected in connection with corporate 
reorganizations and mergers. Here, he 
warns, careful judgment must be exer- 
cised. As the number of undetermined 
factors decreases, so does the spread. 
The cardinal principle for arbi- 
trageurs to remember, he warns, is: 


Don't arbitrage unless you would be 
willing to be long the security arbi- 
traged if the plan should fail. 

From that day back in 1927 when he 
arrived on Wall Street from New Or- 
leans and went to work for Newborg & 
Company, Gus Levy has been operat- 
ing in this specialized market. In 1982 
he joined Goldman, Sachs, in 1946, 
back from three years’ of war service, 
he became a partner. He is a member 
of the NYSE and the Curb. “As long 
as there continues to be new financing 
and changes in the corporate structure 
of rails, utilities and industrials, there 
will be arbitrage,” this expert predicts. 














51 years of steelmaking without a strike 


The 5794 men in Armco’s 
plants in the Middletown, Ohio. 
area don’t boast about their 51- 
year record of continuous steel 
production. But they like to tell 
visitors that these plants have 
never been shut down because of 
a strike. 

Here, where Armco policies 
have had a chance to work long- 
est, Armco men believe in 
“‘co-operation through under- 
standing.” They know these long- 
standing published policies work 
out in practice — and they under- 
stand them. 

This record of no-strikes means 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \ amc 


Middletown, Ohio, with Plants and Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 


a lot to the men who make steel 
at the Middletown Division. A 
full paycheck comes in every 
week. They don’t worry about 
how they are going to buy food 
and pay other bills. It means 
they can give all their work-day 
thought to the job of making 
Armco Special-Purpose Steels. 

For our customers, it means a 
reliable source of steel supply in 
good times and had. And for 
stockholders, it is assurance that 
their company is making more 
loyal friends out of customers 
who have used Armco Steels for 
many years. 
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The Armco International Corporation, World-Wide 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





COMPETITION AHEAD 


From Detroit Forses is receiving reports of extensive 
plans by most automobile manufacturers for major model 
changes for the coming year. This news is of significance 
to businessmen generally, to investors and to consumers. 
It means keen competition is at hand in the nation’s big- 
gest single industry. 

In 1952 auto makers were held to a total production of 
4,200,000 cars. Under this ceiling few companies made 
great changes, rightly figuring they could sell all they could 
turn out without the enormous expense of new designs, 
new tooling. Since the war, except for brief periods, most 
auto makers have been able to make new styles last two, 
three or even more years, because demand was exceeding 
production. 

But in 1953 the industry is expecting to have the steel 
necessary to turn out approximately 5,000,000 cars, and 
their careful studies indicate the take-whatever-make-you- 
can-get era will be replaced next year by competitive 
selling. 

Most companies will feature completely new body styles. 
Many will have changes in power plants, in braking, in 
power steering and other mechanical features. Some higher- 
priced cars may even feature air-conditioning. All have the 
one purpose of giving their cars more buyer-appeal than 
other manufacturers’ models. 

A return to competitive selling in this bellwether con- 
sumer industry could help to apply the brakes to inflation, 
and mark a return to a tougher, but healthier, national 
economy. The life blood of a free economy is competition. 


THAT IMMENSELY IMPORTANT FIVE PER CENT 


In 1952 the Government will spend $2.6 billion for 
social welfare—hospitals, social security, aid to the blind. 
crippled, and so forth. In 1952, according to Leland Hazard, 
vice-president of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, tax- 
deductible corporate contributions “could amount to about 
$2.4 billion, of which $2 billion could be contributed at a 
cost of 18 cents on the dollar.” 

Says Mr. Hazard in “The Manual of Corporate Giving”®: 
“The Government of the United States has invited corpora- 
tions to compete with it in the field of social welfare. . 

In 1952 the top profit dollars of many corporations will be 
taxed at 82 per cent, but as to all profit dollars up to 5 


®*THe Manual or Corporate Givinc. Edited by Beardsley 
Ruml in collaboration with Theodore Geiger. Published by 
National Planning Association. 398 pp. Kingsport, Tenn: Kings- 
port Press. $6.75. 
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per cent of net income before taxes, the Government will 
give up its 82 per cent if the corporation devotes the money 
to welfare activity. So corporations are challenged to find 
some welfare activity in which they can invest an 18-cent 
dollar in competition with the Government’s 82-cent dollar.” 

The vistas and the values which this Five Per Cent, in- 
telligently used, opens for American business, are immense. 
One basic problem of corporations is their community rela- 
tions. The sound, carefully-figured company participation 
in support of local welfare agencies, local hospitals, schools, 
libraries, parks, and many other activities, not only provides 
an opportunity to make a company a vital, appreciated part 
of the community, but in a broader sense enables business 
to show that it can do such things better than bureaucracy. 
And, perhaps more important, such activities by corpora- 
tions throughout the nation directly help to eliminate the 
need and demand for an ever-expanding “welfare state’ 
that is such a lever for those Washington pinkos whose 
ultimate aim is socialism. 

Businessmen large and small should read and study this 
Manual. It spells out in detail a unique challenge, an im. 
mense opportunity. 


LEST YOU FORGET 


The Census Bureau has just released some basic statistics. 
Federal, state and local taxes in 1951 of $412 were paid 
by every man, woman and child in the United States, and 
the average of 1952 will be considerably higher. 

$63.5 billion in taxes were collected by government in 
1951, three times the total in 1942. In 1952 it is estimated 
that collections will total $80 billion. 

Federal levies in 1951 reached $56 billion, and for fiscal 
1952 went to $65 billion. 

Local taxes in 1951 were $8.6 billion, up 8% over the 
previous year, with all but a billion raised from taxes 0 
homes, farms, places of business—the property tax. 

The States did their bit, levying almost $10 billion. 

The figures are so staggering that they tend to los 
their impact. But one way to get a perspective on thei 
meaning to you is with that figure of $412. Have you reck 
oned on that and some more in your budget for next year? 
And if you are a family man, with a couple of children. 
youll ante up almost $1,900 in taxes during the coming 
year. : 

The Democrats have a campaign song entitled: “Do! 
Let Them Take It Away.” From these figures it would seem 
they are doing a supreme job of taking it away. 

Wouldn’t that theme song be more appropriate for the 
Republican party? 
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PAY-AS-YOU-SEE TV 


One excellent solution to some of the problems created 
by the growth of the TV industry is “pay-as-you-see” TV, 
where set owners, by subscribing, can see special events 
that would otherwise not be available. New movies, sports 
events, opera, Broadway shows, and other entertainment 
that depend on box-office receipts for their support, would 
thus have perhaps greater revenue than otherwise. TV own- 
ers could see much that is good which today no sponsor can 
afford to purchase for free viewing nationally. 

Obviously many obstacles other than technical stand in 
the way of the successful launching of such an operation. 
There is the question of channels being granted free by 
the Government because their output is available to all; 
the temptation to charge for what “belongs” to the public; 
the impact on theater and arena owners, etc. But these 
obstacles should be surmountable. The potential “box office” 
for good movies would encourage more and better; quite 
possibly opera, symphonies, and other cultural activities 
would tap wide new financial support if their performance 
was available on a box-office basis nationally instead of in 
a few big cities from time to time. Certainly the legitimate 
theater would find a wide source of revenue. And certain 
sports events that could tap a national audience via pay- 
as-you-go TV instead of having to depend on ticket sales 
in a local, commutable area would find it worthwhile to 
continue and to improve. 

The possibilities for such a Subscriber-Vision method are 
limitless. 


HOW TRUE! 

Twenty years ago a Presidential candidate wrote these 
words: 

For one reason or another, even a wisely led political 
party, given long tenure of office, finally fails to express 
any longer the will of the people, and when it does so fail 
to express the will of the people, it ceases to be an effective 
instrument of government. It is far better for such a politi- 
cal party, certainly better for the state, that it should be 
relegated to the role of critic and that the opposing political 
party should assume the reins of government. 

—FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT in 1932. 


Was this observation ever more timely than it is today? 


WASHINGTON ON OIL 


From the Washington-created furor over the “secret oil 
cartel,” one would almost suspect it was an election year. 
Pounding big business is a required exercise in the Demo- 
cratic manual on How to Get Elected. The gist of the FTC 
charges are that during the Depression companies made 
NRA-like agreements to cut overproduction and get a fair 
price; that the U.S. companies forced an agreement with 
the British, French and Dutch to let the United States into 
Iraq fields—pushed by our own State Department; that 
through interlocking directorates agreements were made on 
the formation of giant international companies to deal with 
Middle East and other rich oil areas in far lands—which 
Was actively pushed by our own Government to assure U.S. 
participation and oil sources; that our five biggest com- 
panies and two foreign groups control 88% of the oil not 
here or in Russia. 

One charge, that American companies had overcharged 
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the Government for oil delivered to ECA-aided countries, 
was obviously a matter for the Courts. 

But from the whole widely-trumpeted Washington at- 
tack two groups could draw comfort: the Reds abroad, who 
stir up anti-American feeling by accusing us of exploiting 
the lands they seek to communize, and at home Democratic 
candidates took hope that once again flailing big business 
would help their continuation in power. This obviously was 
far more important than the facts in the case. 


WHAT’S THE CURE? 


A successful business man spends far more than eight 
hours a day, five days a week, on business problems. In 
addition to many “extra” hours in the office, he frequently 
takes his work home in the sense that his mind is often 
busy wrestling with business matters yet unsolved. 

An astute investor spends much time studying, watching 
his holdings. 

Many other heads of families devote the hours left from 
work and from sleep to wife and children. 

The civic-minded give much time to the community, to 
hospitals, to the Red Cross, the Church, and other activi- 
ties that, though essential, depend largely on volunteer ef- 
fort. 

Yet for the one action that affects life, business, family, 
and future far more than any other, and takes a relatively 
few minutes, half the population ignores—voting. 

It takes perhaps three minutes to telephone the local 
municipal clerk and find out where and when to register; 
it takes maybe 15 minutes to go and do it. And it seldom 
takes more than 15 or 20 minutes to vote on election day. 
Total time: 30 to 40 minutes. 

The cost of your failure to vote? Considerably less than 
a third of the eligible voters of the country elected Truman 
President in 1948. Non-voters enable bosses and corrupt 
machines to dominate State and local elections. They get 
out their vote; they can usually win because the rest of 
us forget to cast our ballots. From incompetents and social- 
ists in government comes the confusion of laws and red 
tape that costs endless hours of business time for forms, 
registrations, filings and fulfillings. They pass taxes that 
often take more of a man’s earnings than he can retain. 
Government, which is simply men you elect by voting— 
or most often by not voting—decides if your sons go into 
armies, and if armies go into wars. 

It seems incredible that more than half of us won't give 
30 to 40 minutes’ time to the one act which far exceeds all 
others in its impact on every phase of our life, liberty, and 
pursuit of happiness. What is the cure? 

Some European countries impose an outright fine on 
anyone failing to vote except for valid reasons of health. 
Others place a tax penalty on eligible voters who don’t. 
These drastic approaches result'in a high percentage of 
turnout; yet they are somewhat a contradiction of the prin- 
ciple of freedom, which properly should mean that if a 
man is free to vote, he should also be free not to vote. 
At what point the evils of non-voting are outweighed by 
the undesirability of penalties is hard to determine. But 
in view of our sad record we certainly are at the point 
where serious thought must be given to correction. 

Meanwhile, you and I can provide a partial solution. 

We can at least register and vote ourselves—and take a 
few minutes out to see that others do likewise. 











A SHOT FOR P,D 


In 1867, a brash salesman hypo’d Parke, Davis; 
in 1946, stocky Harry Loynd repeated the dose 


ONE HOT, HUMID day in 1880, Count 
Hansen, a representative of an upstart 
Detroit drug firm, wearily rode through 
a steaming Fiji Island jungle. He had 
come to barter a supply of Tonga* from 
the island natives. Three miles from his 
meeting place with the Fiji chief, Han- 
sen’s horse fell znd broke a leg. Never- 
theless, Hansen continued on _ foot 
through the dense underbrush, reached 
the natives, and secured his Tonga. 

The expedition was but one of many 
Parke, Davis sent to exotic and remote 
places—among others, Mexico, the 
Amazon River, and Jamaica. The object 
was new leaves, herbs, and bark that 
would give P,D more _ resplendent 
products to peddle. And through brib- 
ery and cajolery, the native medicine 
men and witch doctors unburdened 
secrets of their profession. Then, as 
now, a pharmaceutical firm needed new 
drugs to survive. 

In fact, it was avid curiosity and love 
of experimentation that led to P,D’s 


*A mixture of bark and root from trees 
grown in the Fijis, Java, Sumatra, Para- 
guay and Uruguay, still used in medicinal 
mixtures. 


GRANDAD’S DRUGSTORE : 


humble beginnings. In 1862 one Dr. 
Samuel P. Duffield opened a small drug 
store on Woodward Avenue in Detroit. 
Duffield, who was both physician and 
pharmacist, spent most of his time in 
his dingy back room where he con- 
cocted such potions as sweet spirit ot 
nitre, oil of wine, and blue pill mass. 


Science without profits 


But as happened again in another 
century, the new concern was more 
scientifically than financially successful. 
And as a prelude to the main act, 
scientist Duffield sought businessmen— 
first A. L. Patrick, then Francis C. 
Conant—to bail him out. Each in turn 
painfully realized that Duffield’s 
philosopher’s stone operated in reverse. 
Next backer was tall, bearded Hervey 
C. Parke, onetime pedagogue, miner 
and hardware salesman. Parke had 
money and he had business experience, 
both of which Duffield lacked. 

But neither Duffield nor Parke pos- 
sessed the aggressiveness to make the 
sputtering operation purr. A year later 
in 1867 that too arrived in the form of 
George S. Davis. In contrast to proper, 
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rabbit nips and mule kicks in identical bottles 
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fussy church-elder Parke, Davis was a 
human dynamo. Davis had been a su- 
per-salesman for the wholesale drug 
firm of Farrand, Sheley & Company. 
Davis loved to take a chance, and he 
gambled with genius. It was Davis who 
scraped together the money to outfit 
expeditions up the Amazon River or to 
the Fiji Islands. And it was Davis’ flair 
fof spectacle that established P,D’s 
name in doctors’ minds. 

Industrial Detroit was yet to congeal, 
and any Midwestern company was 
viewed with askance in the East. P,D 
was no exception. Not only did Eastern 
doctors refuse to see P,D representa- 
tives, but Eastern druggeries exerted 
their greater financial strength in an 
effort to crush their presumptuous rival. 

Davis countered with a patent show 
of prosperity that P,D was hard put 
to sustain. When a salesman left for 
Chicago to pacify an irate customer, 
for example, Davis counselled: “When 
you arrive in Chicago, hire the finest 
team you can get, with a coachman up, 
and keep it standing outside the cus- 
tomer’s door all the time you are inside 
transacting your business.” 

Duffield was an early casualty of the 
strange new partnership. After he 
nodded out in favor of a medical prac- 
tice, the firm became known as Parke, 
Davis. Then, behind Parke’s facade of 
respectability, Davis’ restless domineer- 
ing drive began to shove P,D out of 
its uncomfortable obscurity. To suc- 
ceed, any drug man encompassed a bit 
of the charlatan and mountebank with 
a generous dash of showmanship. Per- 
haps Parke did not always approve of 
Davis’ methods, but when $5,264.65 
rolled into the kitty in 1876, financier 


Parke bowed to his colleague’s methods. 


The virtue of consistency 

Davis was equally aware of the ad- 
vantages of a better mousetrap for 
his showcase. The problem was that 
every drug house essentially attacked 
that troublesome rodent with the same 
engines of destruction. P,D strength- 
ened the spring and slammed down the 
principle of standardization. It proved 
so profitable that soon it had revolu- 
tionized the entire drug industry. Like 
most good ideas, product uniformity 
was a simple concept. No two doses of 
a drug ever contained the same p0- 
tency. The patient never knew if he 
would be kicked by a rabbit or a mule. 
P,D hopped ahead of the competition 
by producing medicines of chemical 
uniformity when possible, of physio 
logical uniformity otherwise. 

But a new era was approaching- 
that of the empire builders. Olds would 
soon have his famed curved: dash put- 
tering through the streets of Detroit; 
and William Crapo Durant was busily 
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accumulating his first fortune by turn- 
ing the carriage-making trade on its 
ear. Old-school businessman Parke was 
approaching the end of the line. And 
Davis’ flamboyance was already of an- 
other day. Again a P,D salesman would 
arrive in a suit of shining armor, but 
problems and solutions would change 
radically by then. 

After three decades of sparkling 
achievement, Davis became enmeshed 
in financial difficulties and in 1896 
stepped out of the P,D picture. Two 
years later when Parke died, the way 
was cleared for a new generation. But 
before either left, they had a foretaste 
of what was to come. In 1894, Behring 
and Roux developed a diphtheria anti- 
toxin. With P,D’s characteristic alacrity, 
investigators rushed to Europe and 
brought back the booty. By early 1895 
P,.D had put the new serum into 
production and had nailed down 
America’s first license for biological 
product manufacture. 

But this and subsequent develop- 
ments were to benefit a different race of 


men. Michigan’s sprawling forests had - 


given birth to a group of modern Paul 
Bunyans. It was these lumber barons 
who staked out a claim on Davis’ 
interests. One of their number, Theo- 
dore D. Buhl, took the helm after 
Parke’s death. Despite his background, 
Buhl was not so shortsighted as one 
might expect. At least he respected the 
dollars research could bring in. Conse- 
quently he left the direction of the 
company’s development to technically 
trained men. 


First shot from research locker 


In 1899 this policy paid off in Adre- 
nalin, the first hormone to be isolated. 
By 1901 the company had established 
a department of experimental medicine, 
a year later the first research depart- 
ment in the industry. 

Research has always been P,D’s long 
suit. The company has regularly pulled 
new pharmaceutical tricks out of its 
gifted hat. Some of the more impor- 
tant: Adrenalin, Pituitrin, Ventriculin, 
Antuitrin-S, Theelin and Theelol, Thio- 
Bismol, Haliver Oil, Taka-Diastase, 
Neo-Silvol, Pitocin, Pitressin, Eschatin, 
Dilantin, Benadryl, and Chloromycetin. 
Each in turn has been a shot of adren- 
alin to P,D’s earning power. 

Now the company’s research resolves 
into three departments: long-term re- 
search (which nailed down Chloro- 
mycetin); product’ development (which 
chemically synthesized Chloromycetin) , 
and clinical investigation (which failed 
to detect all of Chloromycetin’s side ef- 
fects). In addition, P,D liberally shovels 
money into research grants and fellow- 
ships at various universities and insti- 
tutes. All discoveries accrue to the com- 
pany. Dividends from these investments 
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have been the antisyphilitic agent 
Mapharsen from the University of Ne- 
braska and the first discovery of Chlo- 
romycetin from Yale. 

Research has to be good to keep 
abreast of competition. Some 60% of 
drugs sold today were unavailable ten 
years ago, 90% 15 years ago. 

Prodded by new products, sales 
soared 471% from 1900 to 1925. But 
from 1925 to 1940, the rise decelerated 
to a 37% increase. From 1938, the year 
A. William Lescohier was appointed 
president, to 1944, the year Loynd be- 
came his assistant, sales inched up 60%. 
In contrast to P.D.’s 60% rise, Ab- 
bott’s sales shot ahead 275%, Merck’s 
268%, Sharp and Dohme’s 204%, and 
Squibb’s 164%. Earnings per share tell 
the same story. P,D’s net decreased 
24%. Abbott increased net 48%, Merck 
383%, Squibb 52% and Sharp and 
Dohme moved from a 17 cent deficit 
to a tidy $1.09 net per share. Privately 
held firms like Upjohn grew from drug 
stores to big pharmaceutical houses, 
while P,D sat still. In short, the indus- 
try grew fat at the expense of staid 
Parke, Davis. 

In P,D’s old red brick buildings over- 
looking the Detroit River, the tail had 
begun to wag the dog. The company 
suffered from the dry rot of inbred and 
ingrown policies. Research, instead of 
serving the stockholders, served the re- 
searchers, And to keep everyone in line, 
a three-man junta suppressed all pub- 
lic disclosures. Loynd has junked this 
board, but the powers behind the 
throne still keep a frightened public 
relations staff jumping. 

P,D’s research has been known for 
famous names, as Takamine (who iso- 
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uniformity’s the pitch 


lated adrenalin) and Dr. Oliver Kamm 
(who isolated pitocin and pitressin). 
But Dr. Lescohier thrust the absent- 
minded Dr. Kamm into an administra- 
tive position where he reacted like sul- 
phuric acid poured into a beaker of 
innocent water. 

Dr. A. W. Lescohier himself moved 
up via the research end of P,D. Ex- 
cept for a thorough knowledge of in- 
ternational finance he had little training 
to qualify him for chief frog in the 
P,D pond. He was a quiet, unassuming 
studious man who patiently listened to 
anyone who had an idea. His very 
modesty left P,D without a chief execu- 
tive. Each department head went his 
own way, and the competition took the 
hindermost. 

As a business man, Lescohier was a 
19th century anachronism. Despite a 
shrewd judgment of the pharmaceutical 
business, he displayed little of the ag- 
gressiveness necessary to strengthen 
P,D’s_ trade position. Instead, he 
drained his energies into scholarly re- 
search. 


Eight grand for nothing 

One day, for example, a well-known 
physiologist carted his animals to P,D. 
He wanted an $8,000 grant in order to 
study the effect of vitamin A on high 
blood pressure. Lescohier took endless 
time listening to a committee’s discus- 
sion of the request. One point was 
definite: whatever the study’s outcome, 
there would be no human application. 
Nevertheless, the problem whetted 
Lescohier’s curiosity. He granted the 
$8,000. 

Lescohier’s secretary-treasurer was 
Norman H. F. McCloud. McCloud’s 





concept of stockholder welfare was to 
conserve every penny, even at the ex- 
pense of necessary plant maintenance 
and expansion. While Lescohier kept 
his eye on the research birdie, P,D 
manufacturing facilities became out- 
moded and inefficient. In addition, 
P,D’s general catatonic state made the 
company miss obvious opportunities. 
In one instance, this inability to act 
turned out profitably: P,D received no 
government handouts for penicillin 
facilities. 

But McCloud’s tight-fisted policies 
spelled trouble when the chips were 
down. P,D’s research gem of the cen- 
tury was Chloromycetin. Today, after 
only three years of commercial avail- 
ability, the drug knocks down 25% of 
company sales. But the figure should be 
twice as high. 

Chloromycetin and  Aureomycin 
(American Cynamid’s wide-spectrum 
antibiotic) broke almost simultaneously. 
While both drugs have areas of advan- 
tage—Chloromycetin, for example, is 
the drug of choice for typhoid—the two 
are generally perfectly competitive. Yet 
American Cyanamid, with more eff- 
cient proving and production facilities, 
romped off with over 50% of the wide- 
spectrum market while Chloromycetin 
split the other 50% with Terramycin. 


Another contributor to Lescohier’s 
eleemosynary institution was George 
L. Genz, the old crotchety sales man- 
ager. Genz was an irritable, irascible, 
ailing man who beat both the help and 
the customers. His disciplinarian poli- 
cies left salesmen little latitude of ac- 
tion, and his conservatism thwarted 
helpful suggestions. One hospital buyer 
recounts that today P,D salesmen take 
a real interest in their customers. When 
this hospital did not use P,D’s penicillin 
S-R, the salesman was as interested in 
the reason as the fact. The two men 
thrashed out the problem over a lunch 
table. In contrast, during Genz’s hey- 
day, a salesman was only an order taker 
—and in consequence took few. 

Meanwhile, flexing his muscles as 
much as he dared under Genz’s regimen 
was young Samson. One day Samson 
would swing an ass’ jawbone with ac- 
curacy and precision; but as a Genz 
underling, he could only mark out the 
Philistines for future slaughter. The tall, 
husky salesman was Harry J. Loynd. 

Born on the wrong side of the tracks, 
young Loynd ground his way through 
college behind the counter of a drug 
store. Several odd jobs and War I later 


he tucked away his sheepskin and went. 


to work for the Owl Drug chain. A 
railroad ticket, a suit of clothes and a 
hat, which he demanded of Owl, set- 
tled Loynd in favor of drugs instead of 
banking. 

Rapidly Loynd treed one Ow] man- 
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PARKE, DAVIS MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of Abbott Labo- 
ratories, Merck & Co., and Sharp & 
Dohme. Solid line shows yearly market 
midpoints of Parke, Davis. 

The relative constancy in P,D’s price, 
compared with the striking upsurge of 
three competitors, tells its own story. 


agership after another. But he had ideas 
of bigger birds, and in 1931, after nine 
years of Owling, Loynd took a $5,000 
pay slash and hooked up with P,D. As 
with Owl, Loynd made a big noise in 
the sales department, and his promo- 
tions were regular. In 1942 he hopped 
up to assistant domestic sales manager, 


in 1944 assistant to president, in 1945 - 


VP in charge of domestic and Canadian 
sales. He was a director in 1946 and 
president five years later. 


Everyone’s for Harry 

Today, 54-year-old Loynd thorough- 
ly and absolutely runs P,D from his 
modest office in the Administration 
Building. The only signs of the jowly 
president’s position are the green car- 
peting, red leather easy chairs and 
glass ceiling that softly diffuses light 
over the room. And although the now 
graying prexy has developed the sug- 
gestion of a paunch, he has lost none of 
his drive or energy. He still stays up all 
night with his branch managers, then 
dominates meetings the next day. More 
important, he has the confidence and 
respect of all his subordinates. Behind 
his back, everyone speaks well of 
Harry. 

In a sense, Loynd’s administration 
began in 1944, when he became presi- 
dential assistant. As Lescohier’s right- 
hand man, his views gradually became 
tops. As sales department chief the 
following year, Loynd began cleaning 
out long-accumulated deadwood. He 
forced retirements when necessary, and 
shifted qualified men into responsible 
jobs. Later he flushed out other depart- 
ments. From the beginning he displayed 
an ability to pick the right man for the 
right job, and he was able to get talent 
to work for him. 

In his hard-hitting but calm way, 
Loynd moved slowly. But the results 
were tangible. For example, the com- 
pany was muddling over 1,800 differ- 
ent drugs in the early ’40s. Some they 
produced merely because they were 
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popular 75 years ago. There were more 
items than any salesman could handle, 
and many were unprofitable. Loynd 
pared the figure down to 1,000—80% 
ethical, 20% proprietary. P,D figures 
that as a long-line house they achieve 
stability. The company also views the 
1,000 as a cheap public relations ges- 
ture to old-time doctors. Ignored is the 
rocketing progress of Abbott and Up- 
john, who concentrate on 250 special- 
ties. 

To set P,D finances in order, Loynd 
made controller Harold W. H. Bur- 
rows a VP and placed him on the board 
of directors. Under Burrows’ aegis, cost 
controls now operate and the depart- 
ment has revamped its auditing and 
financing procedures. 

Burrows’ position on the board is in 
itself a Loynd accomplishment. When 
Loynd nailed down the presidency, he 
bore the yoke of an overly conservative, 
largely outside board. Since then, 
Loynd has gradually moved in more 
aggressive operating personnel. 

To mend the manufacturing fences, 
the company has shelled out over $25 
million since War II, $6.8 million in 
1951 alone. And now the company has 
embarked on a five-year expansion pro- 
gram. Most ambitious domestic effort 
was the new Holland, Michigan, plant 
where the company chemically syn- 
thesizes Chloromycetin. In contrast, all 
other companies manufacture antibi- 
otics solely by slower, more expensive 
fermentation. 


Overseas side 


But the big push of P,D’s expansion 
is abroad. The company established its 
London branch in 1891, and from that 
time the company has raked in foreign 
earnings. Since the loss of the Petrograd 
branch after the Russian Revolution, 
the company has shrewdly placed its 
facilities. War II caught no P,D plants 
on the wrong side; and War II% isolated 
nothing behind the iron curtain. 

Today a third of company sales stem 
from foreign subsidiaries. Because of 
certain profit limitations—as in Aus- 
tralia—profit margins do not equal 
American nets. But the company has lit- 
tle choice. Some drug firms are grow 
companies, but the drug industry is not 
a growth industry. Drug sales have 
more than doubled in the last ten years, 
but U. S. personal expenditures have 
almost tripled during the same period. 
In short, drug sales do not even keep 
pace with the country’s growth. 

When one company grows, it does 
so at the expense of another. And de- 
spite the industry’s efforts to appear aS 
a gentlemanly business, the competition 
is cutthroat. For a period, the ethical 
houses like P,D and Merck expanded 
at the expense of the proprietaries like 
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Bristol-Myers and Sterling. But now, 
not only proprietary houses, but com- 
panies like Schenley and Commercial 
Solvents have moved in on ethicals. 
Mistakenly, they sensed a few fast dol- 
lars. But their action effectively killed 
the goose that laid the golden eggs: 
unpatented antibiotics. 

With growth in this country effec- 
tively checked, domestic companies are 
now looking abroad for new business. 
Leading the parade is P,D. In April, 
the company opened overseas branch 
number nine in Puerto Rico. Six months 
earlier it had established a new Latin 
American headquarters in Colon, Pan- 
ama. The company is rushing comple- 
tion of new laboratories at Buenos Aires 
and Rio de Janeiro and another lab at 
Havana. Other plans encompass Vene- 
zuela, Japan, the Philippines, and tenta- 
tively Chile. Making these plans even 
more delightful to stockholders was 
Loynd’s prediction: “Barring unex- 
pected developments, this expansion 
program can be paid for out of earn- 
ings. 


The Chloromycetin affair 


But the unexpected may have oc- 
curred. Reports cropped up that Chlo- 
romycetin, administered in large doses, 
attacked the blood and bone marrow, 
even caused aplastic anemia. Some of 
the latter cases were fatal. June 28, 
the Journal of the Medical Association 
picked up the torch and ran an edi- 
torial. On the future of Chloromycetin: 
“It remains to be seen.” 

The Food and Drug Administration 
started a nationwide investigation. 
Hopefully P,D officials listened to 
FDA’s Dr. Henry Welch, whose first 
comment on the 1 in 400,000 inci- 
dence was: “Insignificant.” Neverthe- 
less, Chloromycetin sales plummeted for 
six straight weeks before they began to 
level out. Loynd snapped “Chloromy- 
cetin is a low profit margin item.” But 
it was still P,D’s big bread winner. And 
it took time to see the effect on 
other P,D products. The company made 
no tie-in sales, but other orders never 
hurt a druggist who wanted a supply 
of hard-to-get Chloromycetin. 

Generally, patients were more fright- 
ened than doctors. After thousands of 
case histories, doctors knew that Chlo- 
romycetin was not administered like 
candy, But doctors had a case of jitters, 
too; if they were to use Chloromycetin 
and something happened, there might 
be a legal liability. To make P,D’s posi- 
tion more uncomfortable, the ethics of 
the industry forbid P,D from going di- 
rectly to the public. The medical pro- 
fession raised cain just because of a 
newspaper report: with P,D’s new cus- 
tard-flavored form of Chloromycetin, 
Pediatric Chloromycetin Palmitate, typ- 
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phoid has almost become a pleasure. 

When asked whether Chloromycetin 
sales would again turn up, Loynd only 
clipped a “no comment” (Loynd de- 
murs at all crystal gazing). But as most 
doctors predicted, the rhubarb blew 
over. The FDA gave P,D an only 
slightly soiled bill of health. Intoned 
commissioner Charles W. Crawford: 
“The administration has weighed the 
value of the drug against its capabil- 
ities for causing harm and has decided 
that it should continue to be available 
for careful use by the medical pro- 
fession in those serious and sometimes 
fatal diseases in which its use is neces- 
sary.” In addition he ordered a warn- 
ing on every Chloromycetin label. Al- 
ready, however, the charges had cost 
the company millions. (Last year the 
company earned only $19 million. ) 

But despite the Chloromycetin fiasco, 
Loynd has clearly dragged P,D out 
of the mire. Last year, while most 
drug companies struggled, $116.8 mil- 
lion P,D shot sales ahead 30.7% to 
$138.1 million. Meanwhile the com- 
pany racked up earnings of $3.89 per 
share. And with other major drug firm 
earnings running sharply behind last 
year, P,D chalked up a record first half 
in 1951, $2 net per share. One explan- 
ation is a whopping 31% pretax profit 
margin. The company is now earning 
a healthy 26% on book value—one rea- 
son the stock sells at thrice that figure. 

With a young research staff and ag- 
gressive new management, the future 
of the resurgent company looks brighter 
than it has in the 85 years since sales- 
man George Davis picked up staid 
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J & L’S MOREELL (LEFT) WITH CIO VP: Santa Claus isn’t the whole story 
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P,D by the scruff of its scholarly neck. 
Loynd is aware of the value of a dollar. 
It is an awareness that thrives on the 
wrong side of the tracks. 


STEEL CONV ALESCENCE 


WHILE two U. S. Steel blast furnaces 
got repairs last month, workers manned 
a rival Inland furnace, shipped huge 
ladles of molten pig ten miles to Gary. 
The 800-ton daily “loan,” produced in 
East Chicago with U.S.S. material and 
Inland labor, kept Big Steel’s open 
hearths in capacity operation, brought 
interplant camaraderie to a new high. 

Meanwhile in Pittsburgh, hoping to 
nurture labor-management harmony 
and render bygones bygones, Jones & 
Laughlin’s Admiral Ben Moreell set up 
a four-point path to continuing peace. 
His program: (1) “Do everything pos- 
sible to restore good relationships . . . 
that existed before the tragic 54 
days came upon us.” (2) “Work with 
union officials in re-establishing an 
appreciation of mutual interests in the 
affairs of ‘the corporation and _ its 
people.” (3) “Re-affirm our belief in 
the absolute right of all employees to 
good working conditions, fair treatment 
from management, a fair compensation 
for their work.” (4) “Continue to work 
for the sound business health of J & L.” 

Management, said the chairman, 
favors a continuing rise in the level of 
real wages. But, lest the dove of peace 
coo itself into smug unreality, Moreell 
added an important warning: such 
raises must be based on the industry’s 
ability to pay without ruining its finan- 
cial health. 


“Say , 
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WEST MEETS EAST 


Because East does meet West, the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association will 
burn up some rubber of its own this 
month, take to the road with an inspec- 
tion cram course for “small” fabricators. 
Reason: “. . . majority of U.S. manu- 
facturers are paying higher prices for 
natural rubber than is warranted by the 
quality being delivered to them.” 

What got RMA gears to grinding 
was a series of gripes about Indonesian 
and Malayan crude. They reached 
fever pitch recently when General 
Services Administration, for a time only 
U.S. natural rubber importer, moaned 
that 41.6% of its tonnage was generally 
“below the grade contracted for,” with 
another 11% going “one grade or more 
below.” 

While GSA has come up with the 
only detailed damage report to date, 
RMA has been sniffing suspiciously at 
crude quality since last spring, beating 
the drum for a return to prewar stan- 
dards. Says Ross Ormsby, Association 
VP: “After VJ day we were forced to 
take any rubber we could lay our hands 
on. Now stockpiling has let up and 
things are normal. We should get what 
we pay for.” RMA chivvying has net- 
tled crude suppliers, made them snap 
at “unrealistic” standards. Snorts Orms- 
by: “A natural reaction . . . when 
you've been getting away with some- 
thing, you want to keep it that way.” 
So exporters can’t “keep it that way,” 
RMA will buzz “six major cities” be- 
tween now and December, give two- 
day briefings on inspection, contract 
and arbitration procedures, hopes it can 
take the caveat out of rubber buying. 


PABCO’S PAPERMAN 


Witu1aM Leo Keapy, erstwhile U. S. 
Gypsum Company head and more re- 
cently president of Ohio’s Marathon 
Corporation, ended his year-long un- 
employment last month, stepped into 
a new job at the top. As aging William 
L. Lowe eased up to chairman of the 
board, Keady became president of San 
Francisco's fiberboard-making Pabco 
Products, a $50 million enterprise. 

War I sailor Keady rose through the 
production end of U. S. Gypsum, 
served seven years as president. As one 
of Gypsum Chairman Sewell Lee 
Avery's fair-haired boys, the multi- 
careered executive was once a director 
of Montgomery Ward, another Avery- 
savored outfit. When he left packager 
Marathon last August after “differences 
in management policy” (see ForsEs, 
Sept. 1, 1951, p. 30), Keady com- 
mented briefly: “Everest [Marathon’s 
chairman] has one idea of running a 
company. I have another.” 

Pabco’s new topman js alse on Chi- 


PABCO’S KEADY: he’s got ideas 


cago’ City National Bank board, an 
institution currently troubled with op- 
position to management policies from 
its largest stockholder, Central Illinois 
Security Corporation President C. A. 
Johnson. 

Befitting Keady’s experience, his new 
company’s fields are familiar. Like Gyp- 
sum, Pabco turns out plaster wallboard, 
lath and sheetings, insulations, asbestos 
roofing, is deep in the paint and varnish 
business. Fiberboard Products (more 
than 50% owned by Pabco) makes cor- 
rugated and fiber cartons, as does Mar- 
athon. But unlike debt-free Gypsum, 
$11 million of Pabco’s $43 million 
capitalization is funded debt, $2.4 mil- 
lion is 4% preferred. In its latest earn- 
ings report for 1952’s first quarter, 
figures showed that only the $292,978 
dividends from Fiberboard and a 
$147,000 tax credit saved the company 
from a $292,870 net deficit. 

If management figures Keady’s idea 
of running a company will perk up 
profits, investors are reserving judg- 
ment. After the week-end news of 
Keady’s new job, Pabco common skid- 
ded from 15% to 14%. 


HEARTBREAK HARRY 


For aT least one segment of the econ- 
omy, Harry Truman last month exhib- 
ited fretful concern, ordered Com- 
merce Secretary Charles Sawyer and 
Treasury Secretary John Snyder to 
delve into what “opportunity may exist 
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for the industry to increase its operat- 
ing efficiency and generally to improve 
its financial position.” The object of 
Harry’s affection—steamship lines—also 
registered concern: Harry’s tender re- 
gard may cost them money. 

At stake is the tax deferment mantle 
which the Merchant Marine Act of 
1986 spreads over ship operators’ con- 
struction reserve funds. In a letter to 
the two Secretaries, Truman belted the 
Act’s tax benefits as “excessive in 
amount .. . in themselves basically un- 
sound means of assisting the maritime 
industry,” echoed Treasury sentiments 
which previously scored them as “not 
a suitable, economical or desirable 
means of providing assistance... .” 
While the Great White Father seemed 
to be boosting the Treasury to a posi- 
tion to take, he also offered Commerce 
a chance to give, asked Sawyer to 
ponder effects of a tax benefit cut, 
figure how much more direct subsidy 
would be needed “for keeping the fleet 
modern and efficient through an or- 
derly vessel replacement program.” 


While visions of sweeter subsidy 
sugar plums danced in the Presidential 
head, shipping’s sensitively attuned po- 
litical brains conjured with the night- 
mare of empty fiscal stockings. Reason: 
Sawyer-Snyder reports, due on October 
15, will be shunted to the new Con- 
gress, who may play Scrooge to heavier 
ship subsidies, be even more tight- 
fisted than the reigning House of Rep- 
resentatives which hacked tax defer- 
ments out of the “Long Range” ship- 
ping bill before writing it into law. 


Though they can already feel the 
wintry blast of next January, subsidized 
operators (and unsubsidized operators 
to a much lesser degree) can still cud- 
dle up to the loving warmth of the 
1936 Act. Despite Truman’s “excessive” 
tag, it shelters construction reserves 
from all taxes—normal, sur and EPTax. 


ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT LINEUP 


Last JuLy, Navy Secretary Dan Kim- 
ball revealed that Douglas test pilot Bill 
Bridgeman had whipped a needle-nosed 
Douglas Skyrocket a scant nine miles 
from the earth’s ionosphere (25 miles 
out). At 1,238 mph, Bridgman’s tor- 
pedo-like chariot blushed with the lat- 
est, secret electronic equipment. Ten 
years ago, fighters flew lower, slower 
and held a minimum of gadgetry. 

Planes may be shooting up faster, 
but as far as 1942-1951 growth is con- 
cerned, the electrical equippers (whe 
fill the planes) have it wired. 

To turn the lights on the current 
crop of electrical manufacturers, 
Forses flashes ten-year company pet 
formances in asset growth and five 
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other categories: (2) ratio of current 
assets to liabilities; (3) net return on 
invested capital; (4) pretax profit on 
sales; (5) average profit deviation; (6) 
liberality of dividends. Table I shows 
raw.scores in each respect. Table II 
converts them to composite rankings, 
aligns them in order of price-earnings 
ratio. 

The big story of electrical equipment 
is in the asset growth column. Of the 
industries fractionated by Fores, only 
the airlines show a larger percentage of 
expansion over the decade—less sig- 
nificant, however, in view of the fact 
that total 1951 assets of the eleven 
rated airlines are less than General 
Electric's growth during the ten-year 
period. 

Best line on the growers comes from 
the tail-end. While percentages of asset- 
increases for eighth, ninth, and last 
places of 141, 132, and 74 don’t look 
sensational, the dollar expansions do. 
Tenth-place RCA ran assets from $212 
to $370 million; ninth Westinghouse 
from $433 to $1,004 million; eighth 
GE soared from $604 to $1,459 million. 

Why the dizzy rise? E-Eers were in 
the right business at the right time. It 
would have been tough not to have 
prospered under the ten-year condi- 
tions which have direct-currented the 
industry. Looking at giant GE, assets 
rose rapidly during the war. Armed 
forces needed—and got—bigger and bet- 
ter weapons in huge quantities. Ability 
to provide key essentials in planes and 
tanks, led naturally to manufacture of 
thousands of allied parts. GE growth 
slackened sharply in °45, fell back in 
changeover "46, Boom years "47 and 
‘48 saw gadget-whacky housewives 
grab up all the appliances in sight. 
Money didn’t matter in the search for 
household time-savers denied them dur- 
ing War II. GE business dropped in 49 
as the fancy wares with the fancy 





McGRAW’S MAX McGRAW 
he’s cooking with electricity 
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I. ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT LINEUP, 1942-51 


Current Net Income Pretax Average 

Asset Assets to on Profit Profit Dividend 

Growth Liabilities Book Value on Sales Deviation Payout 
General Electric ..... 141.6% 2.01 16.4% 13.7% 3.23% 62.1% 
Be eee 74.5 2.52 54.6 12.1 2.07 37.8 
Westinghouse ....... 132 4.15 10.4 Ih2 2.64 43.8 
1 Oe 251.5 1.75 18.0 7.7 6.83 39.4 
MEINE 3 iw'dicree cn die 146.2 1.93 30.0 9.7 2.83 24.9 
McGraw Electric 646.3 2.77 24.5 19.1 3.24 53.9 
ee ae 698.9 2.60 12.3 8.4 3.61 59.7 
RN oS oo 241.1 1.82 10.9 5.3 3.19 ne 
NE hi bhd Fa .4 x xviin's 358.6 2.70 9.9 7.0 2.65 41.1 
IT Ly wis wie dat 412 1.80 87.1 Bcd 3.08 14.1 


Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance for 
10 years. In Table II, these percentages are converted to rank-order numbers. 
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Current Income on Pretax Average 


Growth Liabilities Value on Sales Deviation Payout Earnings 


il. ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT RANKING, BASED ON 1942-51 


Market 
Divi- Price per 
Profit Profit dend $1 of Composite 
Ranking 
2 7 1 13.31 3 (tie) 
3 ] i 12.75 2 
5 yp 4 10.21 3 (tie) 
8 10 6 9.40 9 
6 4 8 8.86 8 
1 8 3 8.79 1 
<4 9 2 8.38 8 (tie) 
10 6 10 7.81 10 
9 3 5 6.36 7 
4 i) 9 5.18 6 


Rank order numbers in the first six columns are based on performance figures 
in the corresponding columns of Table I. Column 7 shows price-earnings ratio 
of common stock, computed on the basis of last full year of earnings as reported 
or estimated. Column 8 averages the rankings in the first six columns to arrive 








prices began piling up in stores; was 
whirled up in the TV panic of 50; 
shooshed almost $200 million (in asset 
growth) in the defense build-up of ’51. 

Best by ten-year test has been the 
baby, McGraw Electric. Sound in 
growth and in ability to keep operating 
dollars on hand (ratio of assets to lia- 
bilities), Max McGraw’s decentralized 
operations were way out front in one 
category, pretax profit on sales—the big 


measuring rod of efficiency—with a 


heavy-volted 19.1%. While it can be 
argued that McGraw, one-thirtieth the 
size of GE, is much simpler to run 
efficiently, an analysis of the last four 
years shows the Chicago-based com- 
pany earned the top rung. McGraw 
maintained a pretax profit of 15% or bet- 
ter since 1948, and in the same period 
purchased and integrated five compa- 
nies. While rumor has it that President 
McGraw is buying up properties for 
a large communications corporation 
(eventually), he has proven M-E can 
handle the extra load. A reason for 
McGraw success: a _ large portion 
(around 50%) of sales are to utilities 
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where large purchases are made far 
enough (2-4 years) in advance to al- 
low for efficient production. 

General Electric, wired with West- 
inghouse and Sylvania in third place, 
has sold a slogan to investors. Putting 
their money as well as confidence in 
GE, stock-buyers are willing to pay 
more for a dollar of GE’s earnings than 
any other electrical company. The Gen- 
eral Electric operating ratio, five points 
behind McGraw, was solidly second, a 
tribute to the behemoth of thousands of 
products and over 200,000 employees. 

Smallest of the big three, RCA, rates 
the best. Company shows a fantastic 
54% in net income to book value per 
share over the decade, has the steadiest 
earnings record of the group. Slowest 
to grow and way back of the biggies 
in dividend liberality, RCA (with an 
assist from country-wide NBC) is sec- 
ond only to GE in the hearts of in- 
vestors. 

Top grower Sylvania is a surprising 
third in composite rating. Topsylike ex- 
pansion pushed efficiency down and 
profit deviation up, but liberal divi- 











dends and ability to keep money in the 
bank were offsetting factors. Sylvania 
has held costly expansion to a mini- 
mum, preferring to use smal] low-cost 
plants with a heavy sprinkling of fe- 
male workers. 

Philco, a poor ninth in composite 
ranking, doesn’t show better than fifth 
in any category. Yet the company 
lodges high in the investor's column. 
Actually, the difference is not a total 
surprise in view of the recent on-the- 
move attitude of Philco’s Philly team. 
With the exception of 1949, postwar 
figures are respectable, but not enough 
so to make up for the inefficient dog 
years of the war. 

Admiral, on the other hand, sixth 
behind a three-way tie for third, hits 
the depths in investor confidence. Many 
who don’t trust sensationalist Siragusa 
might do better by judging the figures. 
His company has been surprisingly ef- 
ficient for one which grew 412% in ten 
years. 

Westinghouse, trying to look more 
and more like GE, didn’t quite make 
the grade on the back ten, trailed the 
leader in all important categories, ended 
up third in both columns. 


ONE MAN’S GIBBON 


You coutp hardly find two stranger 
bedfellows than Sovietized Radio War- 
saw and a free wheeling Canadian 
operator whom Forbes will call Pshaw, 
but on one point last month they were 
in full accord, beat their fists against 
the same wailing wall. While Com- 
munist radio propagandists tarred $52.5 
million RKO picture “King Kong*” as 
the “symbol of blood-crazed Wall 
Street,” Pshaw blasted Kong as “that 
thing,” snorted “it didn’t do us any 
good.” Reason: The monster probably 
cost him a $14 million “deal.” 

Earlier this summer Pshaw began 
bargaining for theatre and TV rights to 
800 oldies in RKO’s film vaults, failed 
to break in when Kong lumbered out 
on his third time around. Kong this 
time is expected to gross “close to $2 
million” . . . “More,” chortles RKO 
President Ned E. Depinet, “than all 
his other appearances.” While Kong’s 
hairy appeal and the rich promise of 
other oldies captivates Depinet, Pshaw 
bait, as reported by Variety, was also 
monster size. Pshaw, reported Variety, 
would snap up two million shares of 
RKO.common (at $7 each), trade them 
for Depinet’s flickers. His backing: 
Pittsburgh’s Mellon Bank and New 
York’s Chemical Bank & Trust who, ac- 
cording to Variety, would ante up $7 
million. DuMont TV, to get first crack 
at the films, was to have tossed in $2.5 


*Kong made his first appearance during 
the “Bank Holiday” of ’33. 


million, with Pshaw and associates to 
pony up a like sum. Reached in To- 
ronto, Pshaw saw it differently, told 
Forses: “There are so many things 
wrong with that story. It’s an impos- 
sible deal.” The right deal? “I'd like to 
give you the story, but what good 
would it do me? It’s still on the fire and 
there’s still a slight possibility it may 
go through—very slight.” 

If for Pshaw the deal was “still on 
the fire,” for Ned Depinet it was too 
hot to handle. Snapped he: “I was 
never engaged in such negotiations. If 
people were dickering, they were dick- 
ering with Mr. Hughes, not me. No 
comment.” For RKO managing director 
of production and majority stockholder 
Howard Hughes (1 million out of 3.9 
million shares outstanding), Kong’s 


KING KONG: 
a symbol of blood-crazed Wall Street? 


chest-thumping orgy may have been 
enough to smash Pshaw’s bid. Had 
Pshaw dickered with Hughes? Growled 
Pshaw: “You'll have to use your imagi- 
nation on that . . . we ran into oppo- 
sition from the board . . .” FORBES 
called Hughes at RKO’s Hollywood 
studios, found him “out of town.” In 
town was Hughes’ lieutenant and board 
chairman Noah Dietrich. Had Pshaw 
talked to RKO? 
“There was some kind of approach, he 
made an offer but that’s all the in- 
formation I have.” Wasn't Dietrich 
board chairman? Pshaw had growled 
about “board opposition.” Bawled Diet- 
rich: “As chairman of the board I am 
not an executive officer, it’s purely a 
nominal position. My duty is to preside 
over board meetings—period.” 

If Dietrich had no _ information, 
Pshaw thought his deal “would be the 
making of RKO, get them out of the 
financial hole.” No matter what the size 
of his jack, it would have taken more 
than a simple turn of the screw to boost 
Hughes and company out of the fiscal 
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Hedged Dietrich: . 


mire. When erratic genius Hughes tem. 
porarily cut off RKO production last 
spring, ostensibly because of Commun. 
ist wrangles, his first of year inven. 
tories (including advances to outside 
producers) weighed in with a suspi- 
ciously heavy bulge ($41.3 million vs. 
$33.7 million in 50). Because of the 
paunch, Hughes could count out only 
small change in cash and government 
securities $3.1 million vs. $12.8 mil- 
lion). 

Since 1942 RKO has generated a 
miniscule 2.68% pretax profit on sales, a 
microscopic .25% return on book value. 
For the first quarter of this year Hughes 
pouted over a dismal $1.9 million loss, 
With King Kong slogging away (hot on 
the trail of Snow White, another re. 
cent, profitable reissue), RKO may get 
some heft into its third quarter, but as 
one sage has warned and apparently 
Pshaw has learned: “One man’s gibbon 
is another’s decline and fall.” 


HEINZ’ PICKLE 


Art H. J. Heinz Company’s annual meet- 
ing in Pittsburgh last month, manage- 
ment served a tasty financial feast for 
owners. President H. J. Jr. boldly pre- 
dicted “sales volume for the remainder 
of the year will again exceed last year's 
record.” First quarter (May-July) gross, 
said he, hit $49.3 million, up 5.2% from 
$46.8 million last year. 

In the same week, Heinz adman 
Franklin Bell disclosed that after 83 
years and almost as many promotion 
media as the picklemaker has varieties, 
the company decided to get funny 
about it. Heinz will advertise in Sun- 
day comics, to remind 16 million homes 
in 32 major cities of the goodness of 
ovenbaked beans. 

But stockholders digested neither 
brasher advertising nor bigger sales 
with much relish. While 1951-52 reve- 
nues leaped 9.5% to $205.9 million, 
business costs raced up 12-14%, Despite 
a $785,000 tax credit and an income 
tax slash from $7.3 million to $5.8 mil 
lion, net dropped 28% to $5.8 million. 
A zooming sales figure is a tasty garnish 
to any investor’s table. But like a Heinz 
pickle, it is hardly a meal in itself. 


WESTINGHOUSE EASES 
THE BRAKES 


RAILROAD equipment makers have bee? 
hitting the sidings as fast as money 
and opportunity allowed. Since. 1929, 
the industry has had its ups and dowss 
—and as managements are acutely 
aware, mostly downs. Diversificatiom 
has provided the answer. One of the 
slowest to hop the train is Westing 
house Air Brake. Reason: despite the 
sharp decline in earnings after 19%, 
the company showed a deficit only ™ 
1933 and dividends have flowed © 
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its stockholders steadily since 1875. 
In spite of the heavy replacement 
business that kept WAB in the black, 
earnings have gyrated with the rest, 
average 46% yearly swings over the last 
15 years. But the stay-as-volatile-as- 
you-are policy received a _ thorough 
overhauling last year when 50-year-old 
Edward O. Boshell moved in as chair- 
man of the board and _ president. 
Boshel received his business hardening 
under legal fire as attorney and chair- 
man for a long list of utilities before he 
switched to the braking business last 
fear. 
: One of Boshell’s first moves was to 
acquire Melpar, Inc., a leading elec- 
tronics and development research 
laboratory. Most of Melpar’s work has 
been for Uncle Sam, but its work 
should dovetail well with Westing- 
house’s Union Switch and Signal Divi- 
sion. More important, it will carry WAB 
into hitherto untried fields. 

To give himself “some elbow room” 
for further diversification, at his last 
annual meeting Boshell asked and re- 
ceived approval for an increase of 
authorized common from 4,200,000 to 
7,500,000 shares. 

But instead of using this stock, he 
turned to WAB’s strong cash and gov- 
ernment position. First he tried to 
merge four big roadbuilding equipment 
makers. Failing, he settled for one. To 
stockholders of engine manufacturer 
Le Roi Company he offered $9 a share 
for the common, redemption price of 
$53 plus dividends for the preferred. 
Maximum cost to WAB: $6.9 million. 
The common was bid only 5% over-the- 
counter, mustered book value of less 
than $8 a share. Le Roi president T. O. 
Liebscher rubbed his hands: “The offer 
of Westinghouse Air Brake is very 
favorable to Le Roi stockholders.” 

Le Roi’s $19.1 million volume last 
year would have bulged Westing- 
house’s record $93.9 million sales by 
27%, their $2.81 net per share by 20 
cents. And Le Roi’s books brim with 
defense business as well as a $2 million 
engine order from Autocar Co. Its 
pneumatic tool business already jives 
with its prospective parent’s. WAB re- 
cently entered the field on its own 
hook. 

This diversification program may 
have barely beat the gun. Westing- 
house, which has long strung along 
with its strong position in the railway 
signal business, might be strung up by 
it. The Department of Justice has filed 
anti-trust charges against WAB, Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Co. and Western 
Railroad Supply Company. Together, 
they sell over 90% of the rail grade sig- 
nal devices used in this country, and 

€ government is screaming monopoly. 

The company would like to have it 

th ways, But whatever the suit’s out- 
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come, Westinghouse’s new products 
will help fill any sales pockets, govern- 
ment or depression caused. Otherwise, 
either kind of slump would really “rail- 
road” profits. 


PLUG FOR ENTERPRISE 


IN THE Pacific Northwest's public vs. 
private power battle last year, Wash- 
ington Water Power Company's Presi- 
dent Kinsey M. Robinson won a major 
round for private ownership. Before 
the SEC, American Power and Light 
Company President Howard L. Aller, 
whose company was due to rid itself 
of WWPC holdings under 1935’s Pub- 
lic Utility Holding Company Act, 
argued his stockholders would gain 
most by selling WWPC to public 
agencies for $60 million (see ForBEs, 





AP&L’s ALLER: 
the gain was in private enterprise 


Sept. 1, 1951, p. 28). Countered 
Robinson: his utility had plenty of 
spark left, would do better in private 
hands. SEC examiners agreed with him, 
ordered Aller to distribute WWPC 
shares to APLC owners on a pro rata 
basis. 

‘Last month, Robinson chalked up 
some vindicating figures: net income 
for the 12 months ended June 30 
leaped to $3.9 million from $3.2 mil- 
lion last year, a 24% jump. 


*““MONEY ISN’T 
EVERYTHING” 


Lean, furrow -browed Lewis Abbot 
Lapham, president of $36.3 million 
American Hawaiian Steamship Co., 
might still be whacking a battered Un- 
derwood in the San Francisco Exam- 
iner’s city room “if he hadn’t got a wife 
and kids.” 

But last month Lapham perversely’ 
screened himself behind an anti-journal- 
istic “no comment,” touched off specu- 
lation that AH after more than 50 years 
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intercoastal trading, might steer for a 
new fiscal landfall. Reason: an unidenti- 
fied Cleveland firm had snatched up 
options on three of Lapham’s ships (he 
owned seven), might convert them to 
ore Carriers. : ne 

While Lapham buttoned up in Man- 
hattan, VP W. Dearborn Clark piped 
up in San Francisco, assured reporters 
AH would stick to its coast to coast run. 
Thumped he: “We have a number of 
ideas for future operations but we can- 
not divulge them unless and until the 
sale goes through.” For conservative, 
well-managed American Hawaiian (its 
ten-year fiscal record is industry’s sec- 
ond best), last month’s ship news 
splash was an unaccustomed luxury, 
despite Lapham’s stint as a Hearstling 
waterfront reporter. As an unsubsidized, 
workaday freight muscler, AH has no 
truck with passengers, rarely filches the 
limelight from bigger, subsidized opera- 
tors like United States Lines, American 
Export. 

On them Lapham bestows his con- 
descending sympathy: “It’s a tough 
racket for everybody, but being a sub- 
sidized operator is a little like being 
married. You have to take a lot of abuse 
and you can’t get out of it. . . an un- 
subsidized operator can usually pick up 
his marbles and go home.” 

Lapham may sometimes thumb an 
independent nose but in July, along 
with subsidized West Coast colleagues, 
he took a fiscal tweaking. The cause: a 
60-day seamen’s strike. The cost: $231.,- 
000 in out-of-pocket expenses and no 
telling exactly how much in operating 
revenue . . . cargo was good.” The 
agreement: 5% more base pay, 40-hour 
week at sea, a 10 cents per man per 
day boost (to 60 cents) in fringe con- 
tributions. Growls Lapham: “It adds 
about 12% to operating costs . . . we 
deal with six unions and no one guy is 
going to walk away with anything less 
than the other.” 

Despite clamoring picket lines, for 
the six months ended June 30, 43-year- 
old Lapham scratched out an 8.9% in- 
crease in operating gross ($13.4 vs. $12 
million in *51), but skidded on net 
($233,234 vs. $279,600). Reason: Ex- 
penses shimmied up 8.2%. What prob- 
ably jacked them up (new pact came 
on July 28) was the seven Victory ships 
which Lapham got in exchange for 
“chartering” to Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service his five C4s. They are part 
of a six-ship packet he picked up for 
$8.7 million early last year under the 
Ship Sales Act of 1946. MSTS returned 
the craft early this month, after taking 
them over last December. Despite the 
option (exercizable next January) the 
craft will again tie up in AH service, 
tally most of their volume on inter- 
coastal freight which last year notched 
about 70% of Lapham’s operating in- 
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AMERICAN HAWAIIAN’S LAPHAM (left) AND ASSOCIATES: 


come. Transpacific service*, charter 
hire and $75 per diem MSTS charter 
fees packed in the rest. 

While Yale man Lapham got a little 
older and bluer from his sagged six- 
month net, he drew some consolation 
($435,235) from the barnacled hulk of 
the S.S. Alaskan, a War II casualty. 
After Pearl Harbor, U.S. requisitioned 
her and 29 other AH ships. At war’s 
end came fiscal tidying time, a Govern- 
ment offer of $14 million. In keeping 
with the law, AH skimmed off 75% of 
the bid, yelled it was getting short 
changed, headed for the courts, has 
been battling there ever since. The 
Alaskan, on which AH had previously 
taken $582,002, was the first case to be 
decided. 

What would be his just deserts on 
the other 29 bottoms? This Lapham 
hugs close to his fiscal vest. Says he: “a 
substantial amount . . . its difficult to 
tell . . . we've been slapping a valua- 
tion on each of the ships as they come 
up .. . they all differ as to type or age.” 

Further sweetening is yet in the of- 
fing but only if ICC breaks into its rate 
increase cupboard, plops a generous 
helping on Lapham’s pending applica- 
tions. Though he last year chomped on 
a 10% tidbit, for ICC largesse Lapham 
has little regard. Snorts he: “They treat 
steamship operators like a_ bastard 

*American Hawaiian has not called at 
Hawaii since 1916. 

¢Lapham also bucks other intercoastal 
operators—Pope & Talbot, Luckenbach 
Steamship Co., Waterman Steamship Corp. 
Trade has been barred to foreign craft 
since 1817. 


its all for the wife and kids 


child.” This lament he shares with his 
biggest competition® t}—railroaders and 
truckers. Lectures Lapham: “Economic 
justification for our being is the fact 
that we operate at lower cost than the 
railroads.” The spread: “. . . difficult 
to estimate generally because it varies 
from commodity to commodity.” 
Though Lapham, AH topkick since 
1948, crows about lower rates, he also 
admits to the rails’ edge in speed. 
“From New York to Los Angeles we 
take about 12 days. So do the railroads. 
Further up they're faster . . . also more 
flexible. If a shipper lands in a thin 
market, he can always shift . . . but 
we're cheaper.” To stay cheaper, Lap- 
ham has set up Cargo Despatch Co., 
charged it with conning handling costs, 
fashioning freight containers for easy 
movement of _less-than-carload lots, 
hopes to keep prying fingers from sam- 
pling shippers’ wares. For frugal-minded 
Lapham, who last year lavished a $3 
dividend on each of his 367,000 shares 
outstanding (they earned $2.10), the 
future is harrowing to contemplate. 
Keens he: “If costs keep going up, I 
don’t know what we're going to do. 
Maybe go out of business like the coast- 
wise boys.” Foreign registry? “Apart 
from the practical considerations, where 
do you go? What do you do with your 
organization, your stockholders? How 
do you get your money out? We've 
been in this business for a long time, 
built a lot of good ships . . . we want 
‘to stay here. Money isn’t everything.” 


EASTERN’S HEADLINER 


To Tue British, hyperbolized American 
Aviation’s fiery editor Wayne W. Par- 
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rish last month, selling an all-jet Comet 
airliner to a U. S. carrier “would be just 
compensation for losing the American 
colonies.” 

If he’s right, the ignominy of York. 
town was somewhat assuaged a few 
days later when Eastern Air Lines’ Cap. 
tain Eddie made typical Rickenbacker 
headlines. He was, boomed he, willing 
to buy 30 to 50 Comets Mark III (a 
75-passenger improvement still on blue- 
prints) if he could get delivery by 
1955. “I must have them quickly 
within two or three years or it is too 
late.” 

Since de Havilland advertises little 
hope of producing Mark IIIs before 
1957, Rickenbacker’s offer was safe 
enough. In essence, the old flyer would 
like safe, economical jets, especially if 
he could have them two years before 
anyone else. But Rick’s impatient en- 
thusiasm served to underscore editor 
Parrish’s taunt that U.S. aircrafters “are 
taking a drubbing” in jetliner develop- 
ment. With government blessing (and 
support) de Havilland already has pro- 
totype I in the air, II (44 seats) in the 
factory, and III on the way. Among 
privately financed U.S. builders, no one 
yet dares plunge $30 or $40 million 
into the jets on his drawing boards. 
The most sanguine fix a U.S. jetliner 
debut for 1958. 

Although Parrish claims “the British 
would move heaven and earth” to sell 
Comets here, it is taking far less effort 
elsewhere. Orders from France, Aus- 
tralia, Venezuela, Canada, Japan and 
others are pushing production close to 
the breakeven point. Pan American's 
Juan T. Trippe, back from a recent 
Comet ride, is “interested,” has not yet 
made up his mind. TWA’s Ralph Da- 
mon, with his eyes on de Havilland’s 
plane since his first look in 1950, sent 
Executive VP John A. Collins to look 
again last month. All domestic bigwigs 
are aware that if foreign airlines fly 
faster jets into American ports, they 
must get jets to compete. 

For Eastern, a switch to Comets 
along its stop-studded route will eam 
dividends only on the long hauls from 
New York to Miami, San Juan and 
Mexico City. With Lockheed Constel- 
lations and Martin 4-0-4s over his 
whole route, Rickenbacker stacked up 
$59.1 million gross for 1952’s first half 
vs. $51.9 million last year. Net, bat 
tered by Newark Airport’s shutdow!, 
plummeted from $1.35 to 66c a share. 
An attempt to jack up performant 
with jets will be far more attractive 
Eastern pulls off its recently a 
merger with Colonial Airlines and adds 
that carrier’s Montreal-Bermuda hop 
its mileage. 

The EAL-Colonial pact, accepted by 
directors but subject to stockholder 
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kay at a meeting this month, calls for 
, exchange of two Eastern shares for 
very three Colonial shares. The 
heme must also get CAB approval. 

At Colonial, after battling to prevent 
marriage with National Airlines (see 
orpes, June 15, 1952, p. 33), ex- 
resident Sigmund Janas, Sr., handed 
back $75,000 the CAB had ordered 
him to repay his old firm. In a letter to 
big-CA-stockholder Robert B. Holland 
pf Dallas, the controversial executive 
evealed he had sold 42,200 Colonial 
hares, 26,200 of them to Laurence 
Rockefeller at $10.50 apiece (recent 
urb price: $11). 

On the merger, pro-Eastern Janas 
eels it “is highly desirable and in the 
nterest of all concerned.” 


NEW KENTUCKY HOME 
BEHIND A general store in Kentucky’s 
alvert City, an old oak log in a thicket 
pnce got shinier year by year. And as 
young native Luther Draffen sat argu- 
ng with anyone listening, the seat of 
is pants got just as shiny as the log. 
His brief: someone should bring big 
business to the Bluegrass State. After 
nearly 40 years, somebody did. Ken- 
tucky’s industrial development costs 
opped $1.3 billion from 1949 to 1951 
alone. 

Although the ancient log has rotted, 
aging Draffen at 62 and others like 
him can take substantial credit for the 
@boom, $1 billion of it in new construc- 
tion. When 21-year-old Luther started 
spouting his dream in 1911, Kentucky 
dozed in the warm, reflected glory of 
Cherokees hunting “the dark and 
bloody ground,” and the frontier feats 
of coonskinned Daniel Boone. Gener- 
ously spread between the Cumberland 
and the Ohio over 40,109 square miles, 
eath in the 15th state was rich. 
Timbered hills cloaked vast coal and 
limestone wealth. For color, the area 
boasted burley tobacco, bourbon, an 
epic hatred of revenooers, fast horses 
and, by its own report, beautiful 
women. It also sported nearly impas- 
sable roads, poor schools and an illit- 
fracy rate to make effete easterners 
shudder. Far-sighted Draffen deplored 
Calvert City’s youngsters’ tendency to 
take their skills to Louisville, St. Louis, 
Chicago or Detroit. But few others 
cared. 

Unable to impress neighbors who 
didn’t mind if Marshall County girls 
€ spinsters, Draffen wisely con- 
‘ntrated on his own fortune. With 
younger brother Arthur, he set up shop 
Ma shanty, took turns peddling gen- 
eal merchandise house to house. Slow- 
¥, housewives were educated to come 
to them and the firm “arrived,” finally 
stretched into its present modern brick 
building. As the store grew, Arthur 
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caught his brother's enthusiasm for an 
industrial Kentucky. Better business 
brought time and money. He traveled. 
With dogged persistence the small- 
town merchant tripped incessantly to 
Washington, preached the gospel of the 
Tennessee River’s vast power potential. 
By 1925, single-minded Draffen per- 
suaded government engineers to survey 
the river’s lower valley. They did, and 
filed away their report. But in 1933, 
when Tennessee Valley Authority was 
created, things began to pop. A-host of 
surveys recommended combined flood 
control and power projects. Work got 
underway on the huge dam at Gilberts- 
ville, Ky., by 1937. By adding man- 
made Kentucky Lake (world’s biggest 
artificial pond) to the state’s 286 square 
miles of natural water, builders set up 
the largest power reservoir known. 
Quick to react, progress-powered 
Draffen helped form the Lower Ten- 
nessee Valley Association to lure busi- 
ness bigwigs into western Kentucky to 
utilize the new energy. Kentucky Dam’s 
160,000 kilowatts was only a start. By 
1954, more than 6 per cent of the na- 
tion’s 84 million kw output will be 
banked along the Ohio and its tribu- 
taries from Cincinnati to Cairo. Three 





THE CURRENT PADUCAH: 
a bower of bliss for the unemployed 


per cent will be in Kentucky. For 
$356.5 million, 12 projects underway 
will boost area production by 3.8 mil- 
lion kw. Eight of them—at $172 million 
for 1.64 million kw.—are in the Blue- 
grass State. More than half the new 
juice will flow from TVA’s steam plants 
near Paducah and New Johnsonville, 
Tenn., and the U. S. Engineers’ Wolf 
Creek Dam _ hydro-electric plant in 
south central Kentucky. If current plans 
get Congressional okays, more multi- 
purpose dams are on their way. To 
complement electric power, utilities will 
tap natural gas from pipelines crossing 
the state. 

Despite boom benefits, Kentuckians 
reluctant to see their old race-horse, 
rocking-chair routine shattered, are as 
numerous and vocal as radio network 
VPs. They want none of the smoke- 
stack hurly-burly, and some communi- 
ties refuse to give factories entry. 
Others were won over after trenchant 
turkey-talk from local bankers who 


know a good dollar when they see it, 
from Chambers of Commerce and the 
Kentucky Agricultural and Industrial 
Development Board. 

Space, reasoning and resources in the 
early ’40s gradually attracted business- 
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OLD FOLKS AT HOME: there was a shine on Draffen’s old oak log 
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men. One of them, big women’s apparel 
maker Alvin I. Handmacher, pooh- 
poohed colleagues in Handmacher- 
Vogel Company, figuratively thumbed 
his nose at convention, headed south 
from Philadelphia. With co-founder 
Irving H. Vogel, Handmacher decen- 
tralized in 1945, opened his first Ken- 
tucky plant at Lebanon. Today, the $8 
million clothier has five shops in the 
state, one at Harrodsburg, two each in 
Lebanon and Glasgow, as well as the 
Philadelphia parent. Four years after 
the move, H-V sold stock publicly and 
last month marketed $1.25 million in 
mortgage bonds. It pays dividends from 
an all-Kentucky work force stitching 
95% of the firm’s 850,000-garment out- 
put. Through H-V’s 2,500 payrollers 
Bluegrassers enjoy $5 million in pay. 

As Handmacher’s adventure repeated 
itself in town after town, eager Draffen 
still peddled his favorite plant site. In 
1948-37 years after he started polish- 
ing the log—promoter-cum-merchant 
Arthur hooked his first big plant for 
Calvert City. Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company built an $11 million 
chemical layout, opened in 1949, is 
now erecting an $8 million extension. 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical Company 
joined the race, spent $1.8 million to 
begin, felt the coming boon of cheap 
TVA energy, decided to throw in $5 
million more. Air Reduction’s National 
Carbide Company plans to double its 
$10 million chemical plant now going 
up. In converting Calvert City to one 
of America’s major chemical centers, 
B. F. Goodrich broke ground recently 
to the jingle of $5 million. 

Then, in Kentucky’s western wedge, 
Paducah was hard hit. Gone is the 
sleepy little town (1950 pop. 32,430) at 
at which late humorist Irvin S. Cobb 
poked gentle fun. Almost overnight, 
when the U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission targeted the city for a $700 
million defense spending spree, tune- 
fully-named Paducah became a bower 
of bliss for the unemployed, salesmen, 
promoters, speculators and just plain 
crooks. Population doubled as workmen 
geared to hammer $500 million into a 
uranium extraction plant. Before the 
original show got on the road, appro- 
priations were upped by half. To the 
real relief of harassed Paducah, only a 
few thousand employees will stay to 
man the plant permanently. 

At the same time, TVA started a 
$120 million steam-electric station and 
five utilities formed Electric Energy, 
Inc., to spend an equal sum on a similar 
layout across the river at Joppa, Il. 
Generated juice will keep Calvert City’s 
new industrial wheels spinning 20 miles 
to the east. 

Poor Paducah, conditioned to normal 
residential growth, hadn’t had a new 

_apartment house for 25 years, was 
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CHURCHILL DOWNS, LOUISVILLE: from a run for the flowers . . . 


burdened with finding homes, school 
and hospital space for thousands. For 
real estate men, conditions are still 
profitably “critical.” But homes get oc- 
cupants as the last nail is driven, and 
teeming trailer courts portend no drop 
in demand. In one year, building per- 
mits increased from 647 to 1,078, from 
$2.5 million to $9.9 million in value. 
Bank clearings leaped from $205.8 mil- 
lion to $327.8 million; 3,000 new tele- 
phones went into service. 


at last report was a new pillar of t 
church. 

Elsewhere, 50 miles south of Louw 
ville in Mead County, for exampl 
Mathieson Hydrocarbon Chemical Cs 
poration invested $19.5 million i 
plant, another $600,000 in pipelins 
with $15.5 million in expansion slatd 
for an Ohio River bluff. Mathiesois 
goods will bring $60 million this yex 
300 workers will get $1.5 million. 1) 
farmers accustomed to scratching a li 


Enterprise, both legitimate and ing from rocky hillsides, such figus 
shady, lapped up the boom. At first are still unreal. 
blush, bookies threw open doors, In centrally-sited Danville, Coming 


gamblers haunted the honky-tonks. The 
city’s one old house of ill-repute added 
a new wing. Another opened near the 
railroad tracks, touted its “Western tal- 
ent.” Stirred into a bud-nipping fever, 
the county grand jury, police, church- 
men and Johnny Q. Citizen went on a 
vigilance patrol. Paducah turned 
thumbs down on “boom-town” shenani- 
gans, washed its dirty linen fast. Today 
there is no sign of organized bookies or 
gamblers and the girls either went or 
went to work in the A-plant. The 
madam, who took a flyer on a new 
wing, spent her money on frivolity, and 


Glass Works opened a $2 million fa: 
tory this year, is erecting another fo: 
$3 million at Harrodsburg to the north. 
Sylvania Corporation, aiming to uw 
part of Corning’s output, set up shop 
in Winchester. Cost: $3 million. Frei! 
expenditures range from a few hundred 
thousand to $14.5 million for Greet 
River Steel Company in Owensbon 
and $20 million for Ashland Oil's cata 
lytic cracker in Catlettsburg. . 

General Electric tops Louisville 
list. To the big city’s tobacco, bourba 
meat packing and milling pursuits, 
will add a $300 million investment 4 
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KENTUCKY DAM GILBERTSVILLE: . . . to a race for more power 
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Appliance Park, employ 3,900 in 1953, 


12,000 in 1954, 16,900 by 1955. Wages 
will approach $70 million annually—a 
sum making even wealthy Louisville 


| forget its old Kentucky home. 


In the city, Kentucky's Chamber of 
Commerce is one official spark behind 
the state’s $1 billion dither. The other, 
in Frankfort, is the Agricultural and 
Industrial Development Board. The 
Chamber's development department 
brain is well-known, knowledgeable 
Walter Koch, a man by no means above 
luring a company from other states. 
Koch’s record is probably enhanced by 
his rare frankness. Unlike many Cham- 
bers of Commerce which merchandise 
more wishful fancy than fact, Koch 
plays down windy “how great our town 
is” blurbs. Prospective prey get straight 
data on costs, taxes, health standards, 
schools and churches, payrolls, trans- 
port and power facilities—the statistics 
vital to any industry’s multi-million- 
dollar fling. 

The A.I.D. Board was created by 
state assemblymen in 1948, is directed 
by young George Hubley, a Louis- 
villian whom friends accuse of being 
too modest. Up to 1952 he was directly 
responsible for $66 million in invest- 
ment, $13 million in payroll, has col- 
lected about $8 million more in plants 
since. A strict devotee of cooperation, 
Hubley claims “no one agency ever 
brought an industry to Kentucky. Com- 
panies invest on the basis of economic 
factors. All we can do is make facts 
available, save industry’s time.” 

The Board clears information, offers 
field service, research facilities. For ef- 
ficiency, Hubley and the National Geo- 
graphical Society initiated Kentucky's 
first topographical map. It will cost $7 
million. The Board has published more 
on state minerals than was printed in 
20 previous years, compiled a mining 
and manufacturing directory, started 
the first state-wide water resources sur- 
vey, put out an economic atlas, and 
conducted 69 detailed community sur- 
veys. In effect it followed the As- 
sembly’s order: “Prepare and execute 
a program .. . as will attract favorable 
attention to the industrial, commercial, 
recreational and agricultural potentiali- 
ties and facilities of Kentucky.” 

As in many another occupation, suc- 
cess in state development breeds suc- 

' cess and cooperation like the kind 
» earned by Walter Koch’s “Test City” 
) contests. To win cash awards for fur- 
ther improvements, more than 30 com- 
_ munities are cleaning streets and alleys, 
rebuilding, modernizing and washing 
their faces in general. The game, com- 
ments Koch, is 1,000% better than talk- 
ing. But like talking, it will give Ken- 
tucky’s rejuvenated towns as slick a 


shine as booster Draffen gave the old 
oak log, 
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CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


a NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. ; 


DESIGNED BY PICK-S, N. ¥ 


Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. 
The index reflects business as it was during the last week of August. 
N.B.—Area indexes require a consistent movement for two months 
to register an improvement or a decline. 


THE ECONOMY 


IN THE end-of-summer letdown last 
month, the economy, like the king’s 
soldiers, marched down the street 
and then marched back again, re- 
fused to set a trend. Sizable slides 
in South Central and Pacific zones 
counter-balanced equally big gains 
drummed up around New York. 
Only the Midwest, having marked 
time for two months, was routed. 
But its 3% drop from last year’s level 
is probably ended as output dis- 
rupted by steel dislocations gets 
back into step. 

Of cities forging ahead, activity in 
Boston and Manchester in New Eng- 
land, where business tempo trailed 
1951’s all summer, contributed to 
the area’s no gain, no loss improve- 
ment. Providence, jogged by fall or- 
ders for junk jewelry, gained 3%. 





Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


pS ee rr 18% 
Me nk vedic e ya's a0 oes 10 
Wee One rer ee ee eee 9 
Tuestn, Alee CE 8 
Albuquerque, N. M. (4)........ 8 
NE Ie E ScileS lo Winx weds 8 
Kansas City, Mo. (2) .......... 8 
a 7 
Jacksonville, Fla. .............. 7 
RES SE > Se eee {i 


(In parentheses: number of suc- 
cessive months listed in this column. ) 


The Southern echelon, spear- 
headed by Raleigh’s textile pickup, 
Richmond’s tobacco marketing and 
Norfolk’s shipbuilding, reversed its 
front, switched from declines to ad- 
vances. Chemicals in Wilmington, 
defense work in Jacksonville, lum- 
ber in Savannah, all moved in 
double time. 

But to hold Forses National In- 
dex to a cautious 3% climb, Sacra- 
mento, Spokane, Portland, Ore., 
Dallas-Fort Worth and Cheyenne re- 
treated. Boise, down 9% from July, 
slowed in mining. Eccentric grain 
and livestock marketings forced Kan- 
sas City back 8% from the month 
before. 

With steel settling back to nor- 
mal channels, setbacks like those in 
Terre Haute, Detroit, Fort Wayne, 
Grand Rapids and _ Philadelphia 
should be made up quickly. 


Zone Indexes 
(Percent Change from Corresponding 
Months Last Year ) 


June July Aug. 
New England ... —3% —1% 0% 
Middle Atlantic... +2 +42 46 
Midwest ........ 0 0 —-—3 
nat ee rede +3 0 +2 
South Central.... +6 48 +44 
North Central.... 0 +4 48 
Mountain ....... +2 41 —1 
Posie <....4..0% +2 +6 42 
NATIONAL 
a +2% 4+8% 43% 
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VICE PRESIDENT—CONTROLLER 


To administer all fiscal and account- 
ing functions of an established major 
aircraft manufacturer. Responsible 
for strict accounting controls, cost 
accounting, auditing, insurance, taxes, 
banking, credit agreement, and other 
normal fiscal matters. 


Excellent record in similar capacity 
required. Aircraft experience desir- 
able, but not mandatory. Age 35-50. 
Salary open. Reply in detail. Box 
F-915. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
80 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 











Free Information Tells How 


You Can Have More, 
Do More, Be Happier 


You need not be held back by disturbing emotions, mental 
handicaps, lack of influence over others, too little energy 


Use Your Sleeping Powers 

NEO-SCIENCE reveals the physical. mental and emotional 
conditions for successful. happy living It teaches you to de- 
velop and control your body, mind, emotions and behavior, 
finds and uses hidden powers. energizes body and mind, 
builds success habits. NEO-SCIENCE requires no tiresome 
exercises, no irksome restrictions of activities, and no ab- 
surd_ beliefs. : 

NEO-SCIENCE differs in every way from all other plans. 
It is a complete. scientific, sensible, practical and joyous 
way of living And it will work for you. 

Send Your Name For Free Lecture 
can begin your advancement towards a fuller, happier 


You 
life by sending your name and address to Dr ton 
Higbe, 4955 Wolfram St., Chicago 41, Ill. Do it now 














HANDSOME RETURNS 


in Mail Order. Start on a shoe string 
and earn a substantial income. Details, 
ideas, know-how in “HOW TO START 
YOUR OWN MAIL ORDER BUSINESS.” 
—PRINTERS’ INK: “A Well Organized, 
Compact and Practical Guide.”—KIP- 
LINGER’S MAGAZINE: “.. . presents a 
made to order opportunity to the shy 
but resourceful person. .. .’—FORBES 
MAGAZINE: ... . “Shows how to start 
with a minimum capital outlay. .. .” 
Onty $2. Refund privilege. 
STRAVON PUBL., 7 T7093 
113 West S7th St., N. Y. C. 19 

















Do you use just your thinking mind? If you 
do, you ate missing 90 per cent of your 
possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 
the urges of a vast sleeping force in your 
inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 
Push ebstacles aside and master life with an 
energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE 
SEALED BOOK. It tells how to obtain 
these teachings. Address: Scribe I.Q.K. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE {AMORC} CALIFORNIA 
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To reach the TOPS 
FORBES is TOPS 











LABOR RELATIONS 












Union standstill 


THIs WEEK the American Federation 
of Labor in all its drab dullness holds 
its annual convention in New York. As 
sure as rain, the well-girthed fathers of 
the AFL will issue their annual vow 
to “organize the unorganized.” There'll 
be the perennial resolution—dusted off 
from the last convention and the one 
before—to support and finance a gigan- 
tic drive to corral the white-collar 
workers, the employees in the South, 
the non-cardholding hirelings in the 
chemical and oil industries, and other 
remaining non-union pockets. A vote 
will be taken and a thousand hands, 
many of them fresh from the mani- 
curist’s table, will rise in unison and a 
lusty collective “yeah,” fortified by a 
full course luncheon from such prole- 
tariat soup kitchens as Lindy’s, the ‘21’ 
and Toots Shor’s. 

Reporters, grateful for morsels at a 
convention which year after year is so 
rampant with cliches, will tap out their 
stories of an impending membership 
drive by the AFL. And for weeks after- 
ward at Rotary luncheons, at Chambers 
of Commerce meetings, at the golf 
links, at men’s bars and other centers 
of industrial culture, management men 
will discuss the meaning and implica- 
tions of the “big push.” 

But nothing will happen — just as 
nothing has happened since War II, 
when unions in America stopped grow- 
ing. 

The real story of American Labor is 
bound up in a single statistic. Since 
the start of World War II the working 
force in this country has increased over 
9,000,000, but union membership has 
remained at a relative standstill. 

Since the Civil War union enrollment 
climbed with the regularity of an arith- 
metical progression. Like this: 


1863-1872 ........ 300,000 
1881-1886 ........ 1,000,000 
1896-1904 ........ 2,800,000 
1917-1920 ........ 5,000,000 
1938-1987 ........ 8,000,000 
1941-1945 ........ 15,000,000 
1945-1952 ........ 15,000,000 
eee 15,000,000 


These figures are for all unions—AFL 
as well as CIO. 

Broach this marking-time develop- 
ment to the labor leader and he'll come 
up with an automatic reaction—“The 
Taft-Hartley Law.” But deep down he 
knows it isn’t so. The growth stoppage 
of union membership started long be- 
fore the T-H was a glint in the Con- 
gressional eye. 

For one, the American labor leader 
has succumbed to the niceties of good 
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living. The old revolutionary zeal (in 
the non-Marxian sense) is gone. The 
pay is good, the expense accounts 
ample—these are no incentives to hard 
work on the picket line, to the rough 
and tumble job of corraling the willing 
and unwilling into mass movements of 
laboring men. There are a few bleed- 
ing hearts still left in the hierarchy of 
labor, but these are covered by custom- 
tailored suits and Sulka ties. Some will- 
ing social scientist could put his leam- 
ing to good use some day to develop 
the thesis that the union movement 
began to stand still in America when 
the men who led labor began to dress, 
look and live like their advyersaries— 
successful businessmen. 

There are other, weightier reasons 
for the lack of increase in the number 
of union cardholders. Not the least 
among them are the jurisdictional dis- 
putes which continue to sap so much 
time, money and strength. It appears 
more lucrative or enticing to some 
unions to take what the other fellow 
has by fair means or foul than to 
pioneer into unorganized fields. The 
effect that internecine warfare can have 
on organizational drives is very evident 
from the fight now going on between 
the AFL and the CIO Textile Workers 
Unions. When Baldanzi, CIO vice-pres- 
ident, turned turncoat and bolted to 
the AFL, he did so with heavy breast- 
pounding that he was motivated only 
by the neglect of the non-union worker 
by the CIO. As soon as he joined the 
AFL he unleashed as brazen a raiding 
campaign as has yet been seen in the 
American labor movement. As a result, 
the CIO Textile Workers are spending 
upwards of $65,000 a month to defend 
themselves in and out of court. 

The high cost of organization is still 
another deterrent to union growth. It's 
been estimated that a union must pay 
out $100 in expenses to garner a single 
new dues payer. Reasons: Workers are 
harder to organize these days. Non- 
union employers are keeping up with 
the unionized Joneses in industry in the 
way of pay, fringes and frills. Also, the 
cream has been taken off in former 
years and the remaining corps of w- 
organized have resistances not easily 
cracked by traditional techniques 
White - collar workers, for example, 
don’t easily succumb to the same per 
suasions as move the factory worker. 
And unions haven’t done much to trai? 
organizers with the subtler approaches 
needed to convince the white- 
employee that unionism is for het- 
or him. 
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NEW IDEAS 


Snow Work 


Snowmen, that aching back is gone! 
After three years’ research, the manu- 
facturer claims, Snowhound can rescue 
pain-bound snow shovellers. Equipped 
with a screw action rotor, this home- 





type plow lifts snow up to two feet 
deep, propels it up and out a chute to 
one side. The maker says his gadget 
also handles slush, can throw it 10 to 
15 feet to right or left of the machine. 
Depth of cut is adjustable to prevent 
scraping gravel sidewalks or drives. The 
back-saver plows a 17-inch swath, is 
powered by a 2% Briggs and Stratton 
4-cycle engine, is easily pushed on steel 
front wheels and a semi-pneumatic rear 
wheel. Chain driven with independent 
clutch and throttle controls, Snowhound 
has a heating device to prohibit car- 
buretor freezing (Toro Manufacturing 
Company, Minneapolis, 6 Minn). 


Fine Finisher 


For craftsmen wanting to finish fine 
work in a hurry, DeVilbiss’ lightweight 
spraygun has ultra-sensitive controls. 
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Designed for small refinishing jobs, 
stenciling, blending, high-lighting and 
other decorative work, its medium-sized 
spray pattern is adjustable to a pin- 
point. The tool, die cast of aluminum, 
is adaptable to many materials, can be 
fitted with standard 2, 4, 6, or 16 ounce 
glass containers. For the ambidextrous, 
the trigger fits either right or left 
hands (Flournoy & Gibbs, 1019 Spitzer 
Building, Toledo 4, Ohio). 


Jack of all Knives 


The ultimate in jackknives, this Swiss 
Master Sportsman’s Knife sports ten 
blades plus tools to insert into its side- 





walls. Among them: can opener, file, 
saw, scissors, awl, tweezers. And, like 
lesser knives, it also cuts. The gadget 
is fashioned of stainless steel with a 
red plastic grip (Abbeon Supply Co., 
179-15 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, N. Y.). 


New Line 
Rosy tint for “blue washdays” is 
Dualine Horizontal Pulley, gives har- 
ried housewives, the maker claims, 





twice as much rope as conventional 
line, enables them to hang wash on 
both sides. Pulley’s wide lips cradle 
line, allow wash to be pulled around it. 
Dualine is made of cadmium-plated 
steel, attaches to pole end, can be 
mated with conventional pulley at other 


‘ end (Dualine Sales Co., 17 Alden St., 


Cranford, N. J.). 
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EQUIPMENT 


CLARK machines—fork-life trucks 
and special use attachments, powered 
hand trucks, industrial towing trac- 
tors—pay off fast . . . speed-up ma- 
terials handling operations with less 
manpower! Consult your classified 
directory for local dealer or write 
direct to Clark Equipment Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 





Products of CLARK EQUIPMENT 


TRANSMISSIONS — AXLES — AXLE HOUSINGS for 
Trucks, Buses, Industrial and Farm Tractors — FORK- 
LUFT TRUCKS—POWERED HAND TRUCKS AND INDUS- 
.. TRIAL TOWING TRACTORS for Materials Handling. 








choose 
JACKSONVILLE 2, 





The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America has selected Jacksonville as the 
site for a great 8-state Southern Home Office. 

Basic reasons for that decision, after a 
careful survey of other areas, were Jackson- 
ville's strategic location, ideal conditions for 
work and play, excellent climate, ample labor 
supply, land, sea and air transportation, com- 
munications facilities, good site availabilities. 
Write in confidence for expertly prepared, 
detailed information: 











Ce on 2 oe Ue GU UG Ue UR GGG 
DP te t 
t Division 8, P 
Committee of One Hundred 
EB Chamber of Commerce i 
§ 227 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. i 
EB Please send me information about Jackson- 1 
§_ ville's business and industrial opportunities. jj 
I Name q 
é Address i 
4 City Zone State i 
id 1 
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Albright station now under construction _ 
by two of our principal operating subsidiaries. 


Hish-Powered Growth at West Penn Electric! | 


In the six-year period after 1945, West Penn Electric has invested about 
$188,000,000 in additional facilities to meet the growing needs for electric 
power of its residential, commercial and industrial customers. 

The current year’s record construction budget of $48,700,000 provides for 
the substantial completion of the first two generating units of a new station 
at Albright, W. Va., with a combined capability of 150,000 kilowatts and, in 
part, for the installation of unit No. 3 at that station and unit No. 8 at the 
Springdale, Pa., station. Each of these units will have a capability of 135,000 
kilowatts and is scheduled to be in operation in 1954. Another main project 
now under way includes construction of 185 additional miles of 132,000 volt 
transmission lines. 

This continuing program benefits both indus- 
tries and people throughout West Penn Electric's 
territory of 29,000 square miles...in Pennsyl- 


THE vania, West Virginia, Maryland, Ohio and Vir- 

ginia. The total capability of the System in 1954 

"A a f yy nN will exceed 1,700,000 kilowatts, more than twice 

that at the end of World War II. This growth of 

4 ower supply keeps pace with the technological 
Electric Company pone tame? 


advance and expansion of industries operating i) 
West Penn Electric territory and with the wider 


50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. use of electricity in the home. 








(INCORPORATED) 




















Principal Operating subsidiaries: Monongahela Power Company + The Potomac Edison Company * West Penn Power Company 
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The British seem to be deteriorating 


The following observations and experiences are 
hased on a visit of investigation to Britain this 
Summer: 

One day after lunch I went to a fishing tackle 
shop in Glasgow to buy a rod and other equipment. 
It was closed. A posted notice said it would re-open 
at 1:30. 

While I stood outside waiting, several persons, 
apparently employees, came out closing the door 
behind them, and several others entered. 

One-thirty came. But the shop remained closed. 
Five minutes, ten minutes elapsed. Meanwhile a 
number of customers had gathered. Not until al- 
most a quarter-to-two did the door open. 

Some five shop attendants emerged from the 
rear. It was evident there had been enough help 
inside throughout the long mid-day shutdown to 
have taken turns waiting on customers. 

But the management had elected to close up. 


Lamentably Significant 


That incident was lamentably significant of 
other experiences, of other evidences that too many 
Britons have lost their zeal, their zest, their ambi- 
tion, their eagerness to get ahead. 

That they are no longer on their toes is at least 
half-way understandable. 

Those still relatively young have suffered ex- 
tremely cruel hardships of two wars. Almost every 
family sustained deaths either of kith and kin at 
the front or in blitzes of homes. 

Moreover, they have lived for years under rigid 
food and multiple other restrictions. The lives of 
most have been, to express it mildly, drab. 

Is it any wonder that so many of them have 
become “fed up,” that they have lost ambition, 
that they are obsessed by a don’t-care attitude? 


Socialists’ Responsibility 


The Socialist Government contributed uncon- 
scionably to the deterioration of the British people, 
particularly the working classes. The latter were 
led—misled—to believe that the Labor Government 
would take paternal care of all their needs, that 
they were to enjoy a paradise such as no nation 
on earth had ever revelled in before, that the Gov- 
ernment would succor them “from the cradle to 
the grave.” 
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No more long working hours! No more drudgery! 
More holidays! Such a plethora of “free” services 
as no Conservative or Liberal government had 
ever showered upon them! Abundance of manna 
from heaven, without cost, without effort! In short, 
Utopia! . 

Well, such glittering blandishments lured the 
majority of Britons to elect a Socialistic Admin- 
istration. ... 

The inevitable result of frantically striving to 
fulfil so many fantastic promises was that the once 
proud, once mightiest nation and empire of mod- 
em times was dragged down to the very edge of 
the abyss of bankruptcy. 

The Labor Government spawned astronomical 
numbers of taxeaters. The politicians in power 
hopelessly overburdened the civil payroll with 
the equivalent of what William Jennings Bryan 
here called “deserving Democrats.” 

Wherever I made inquiries concerning personnel 
conditions in nationalized industries, including the 
railroads and their owned hotels, the general com- 
plaint was that there were a fatal number of “brass 
hats” drawing fancy salaries but doing little or 
no actual work. My own contacts tended to con- 
firm this. 


Churchill Pruning 


One recent headline: “Civil Servants Lose Jobs.” 
The Churchill Government lopped off 10,405 tax- 
eaters in the first half of this year. 

One well-known Briton bluntly declares: “Britain 
has far too many civil servants doing far too little 
at far too great a cost.” 

Regarding the Olympic games and Britain’s de- 
plorable showing, he said: “All sorts of excuses 
have been made as to why the British athletes did 
not do better at Helsinki. But the fact is that 
success in the games reflects the determination of 
those countries concerned to have a high standard 
of national physique, whereas we just don’t care.” 

I am reluctantly convinced that his concluding 
statement is harrowingly true, as will be supported 


by later reports here. 








CANADIAN 


STOCK LETTER 


offers you this 
special report... 


* OIL IN WESTERN CANADA” 
plus these maps... 


* OIL FIELDS IN CANADA”’ 
%*& “MINING AREAS IN CANADA’’ 


plus... 


| * 4 ISSUES 


of the weekly Stock Letter on 
Canadian Stocks, with specific 
recommendations and weekly 
250-stock price list of 
Toronto stocks 


plus special report on... 


%& “SPECIAL SITUATION STOCK” 


Report on Frobisher 


% ADVANTAGES OF Canadian 


Stocks are: most are low-priced, 
so you can buy in 100-share lots 
..- Markets have been more 
active—in Toronto, from 1950 
Jows to 1951 highs, Oils were up 
325%, Metals up 259%, Indus- 
trials up 229%; 111 out of 

850 stocks up 200% or more! 


SEND $1 NOW for this Special 
Offer, get the next 4 issues of 
The Canadian Stock Letter with 
Specific recommendations. 


The CANADIAN STOCK 
LETTER . 710 S. Federal 
Dept. G-18 Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Mees 
Custodian Funds 


BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


The Keystone Company 

50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Please send me prospectuses describing 

your Organization and the shares of your 

ten Funds. S.10 



































STOCK MARKET 
SUCCESS STORY 


After 24 years of hard knocks and study, the 
author learned the secret of “beating” the 
market—without taking needless risks. She 
made a fortune in stoeks, has never aver- 


aged less than 35% per year! The most 
important financial lesson in your life— 
written in delightful, non-technical style. 
“BUY LOW—SELL HIGH.” Postpaid $2. 


STOCKFAX, {2 ROUTE PANNE 











Stocks favored for long term 


THE INCREASE in money rates should 
result in higher earnings for banks. I 
continue to favor these stocks; also 
utilities. 

While on vacation, I observed a tre- 
mendous number of automobiles on the 
roads; heavy travel on railroads and 
airplanes. People seemed to be careful 
in their spending; I did not notice reck- 
lessness in this regard. 

The need for better and more roads 
was again clearly apparent. The long- 
range outlook for companies making 
products in this field is promising. 

As far as I could detect, inventories 
of the retail merchandise stores are no 
longer a problem, and I think these 
stores will enjoy a good fall business. 

Once again, I am hoping for a Re- 
publican victory in November. A 
change is certainly needed. 

Among stocks which I consider at- 
tractive for long-pull holding are those 
herewith listed. Present prices are rea- 
sonable. Of course, they may become 
available at somewhat lower prices than 
currently prevailing, in which case ad- 
ditional purchases would be warranted. 
Wide diversification is advised, to 
guard against unfavorable develop- 
ments affecting individual issues. 





Approx. 
Present Indicated 
Price Dividend Yield 


Allis-Chalmers ... 52 $4.00 7.7% 
American Tel. & 

a ee 154 9.00 5.8 
American Stores .. 40 2.00 5.0 
Borg-Warner .... 70 5.00 7.1 
Carolina Power & 

Light 38 2.00 5.2 
Carrier Corpora- 

tion ; 1.40 5.4 
Chrysler 6.00 7.6 
Columbia Broad- 

casting ‘ 160° 4.7 
Diamond Alkali .. ‘ 1.50 44 
Florida Power 

Corp. 

Florida Power & 

Light 140° 45 
General Foods ... 2.40 5.0 
General Motors .. 4,00 6.6 
General Refrac- 

tories ; fe 
International Tele- 

phone 
Middle South 

Utilities 
Midland Steel 

Products 
Montgomery Ward 
Otis Elevator .... 

Paramount Pictures 


120° 5.4 


Pennsylvania Pr. 
& Lt. 
Philadelphia 
Electric 
Pacific Finance .. 
Radio Corporation 
Reynolds Tobacco 
Safeway Stores... 
Southern Railway. 
Stokely-Van Camp 15 
Swift & Company 
Sylvania Electric. 34 
Texas & Pacific 
R.R. 
United Gas Corp.. 26 
Vanadium Corp. 
(A Uranium 
Speculation).. 43 2.40 5.6 
Western Union .. 42 3.00 71 
*I think in time this dividend will be 


increased. 





I also wish to call special attention 
to Rich’s, Inc., which operates a lead- 
ing department store in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. The company sells a general line 
of goods, including men’s, women’, 
and children’s wear, home furnishings, 
furniture, jewelry, food, hardware, ma- 
jor household appliances, etc. The 
company is an outstanding money 
maker, having earned over $3 a share 
in each of the last four years. Sales, 
likewise, have been phenomenal, hav- 
ing increased from $10.2 million i 
1940 to $52.2 million last year, and ! 
understand they are renting their prop 
erty on a long-term lease based on 1¢ 0 
sales. The stock is currently selling 
around 18% and pays about $1 a yeat, 
including a small year-end extra—indi 
cating that a large amount is being 
plowed back into the company 
year. As of February, 1952, the boo 
value was $28.54 a share. Finances at 
good; capitalization consists of $44 
million in funded debt; 32,129 sharé 
of $3% preferred, and 584,496 commot. 
Has just declared a 20% stock dividené. 
Rich’s is considered by many to be om 
of the best-managed department store 
in the country. Atlanta is a growilg 
community; it is the center of Southem 
activity. I believe in time that ths 
stock might be split or merged. 
stock is traded on the “over 
counter” market. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request 
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Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


140. THe RuppeR OvuTLook anp A 
Srupy oF CARTELS AND THEIR CONSE- 
quences: Maintains that a cartel for the 
purpose of controlling rubber production 
is neither necessary nor practicable. The 
history of crude rubber is a series of at- 
tempts by growers to restrict production 
and force higher prices through cartels. 
This has merely subsidized the inefficient 
producers and raised the price to the con- 
sumer. Since 1900, rubber consumption 
has doubled over each 10-year period (47 
pages ). 

141. Topay’s 25-Point Cueck List For 
Tor MANAGEMENT: Lists 25 questions that 
industry top brass should ask itself. If all 
queries are answered yes, then manage- 
ment has achieved maximum efficiency. 
Typical questions: “Are we in line with 
our competitors on general and administra- 
tive costs?” “Has the probable demand 
for our present line of products, and for 
proposed new products, been determined 
by market surveys?” Subjects covered in- 
clude cost accounting systems, budget con- 
trols, production and quality control, ex- 
ecutive training, bonus systems, staff or- 
ganization, development programs and 
market analysis (6 pages). 


142. DiscRIMINATION — AN ECONOMIC 
Waste: Deals with the public relations 
problems, present and past, of the liquor 
industry. After passage of the 21st amend- 
ment, the industry had to start from 
scratch. Since then, distillers have had to 
toe the mark of “public interest first.” The 
author outlines five industry problems and 
tentative solutions to them: alchoholism, 
drunken driving, juvenile delinquency, 
advertising restrictions and liquor taxes. 
Despite present problems, “the present 
sane and intelligent 46-State system of 
production, distribution and sale of the 
product is far superior to prohibition which 
didn’t prohibit” (20 pages). 


143. Taks A Peek... AT CaNapa’s 
Comanc InpustRiAL Empme: An amply 
illustrated booklet on the rapid industrial 
development of British Columbia — “so 
wift and so widespread since the war that 
tt is difficult to grasp its scope and signifi- 
tance.” Only since then has industry begun 
0 exploit BC’s vast natural resources. A 
few of 1951’s accomplishments: the es- 
tblishment of potentially the world’s 

est aluminum industry, the greatest 
pulp and paper expansion in the world, 
the discovery of oil and more natural gas, 
developments in shipbuilding, hydro-elec- 

Power, asbestos and iron ore mining 
7. e beginning of a petroleum pipe- 

e. The key to continued growth is the 
Potential hydro-electric power, now only 
*ne-tenth harnessed (20 pages). 
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ANOTHER WONDER STOCK 
LIKE STANDARD OIL? 


Standard Oil of N. J. soared almest 50 points from its 1950 low; rewarded 
investors with bountiful cash and extra stock dividends; gave 2 shares for 
each one share held, then continued sensational advance. Week after week 
Standard had been the favorite of 40 advisory services. Now another stock 
(very low priced) in a new growth industry, steadily gains favor with the 
same Experts, as the Company makes giant strides. New highs in both 
operating revenues and net income this year. Last year’s initial dividend 
pier gr ha Is this stock now to become another Wonder Stock like Stand- 

Would you like our Special Report on New Wonder Stock—revealing latest 
developments in the Company? It will cost you only $1.00 with FREE 4 
weeks trial subscription including Buy, Hold & Sell consensus of 40 leading 
advisory services and other valuable information. 


Fill in, Clip, Mail today with $1 — 
DUVAL’'S CONSENSUS, INC. 
Dept. C-141, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
I enclose $1 (Air Mail $1.25) for Report on New Wonder Stock with FREE 4 weeks’ trial 
subscription. 
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Are Canadian Oils 
Still a Good Buy? 


Thousands of investors, lured by the prospects of vigorous growth of Canadian 
companies, have been buying Canadian oils. These oil shares have moved upward 
almost without exception, many of them doubling or tripling in price in a few months. 
Now, we believe it’s time to ask: 


1. Has the peak been reached? 

2. Are they on solid ground? 

3. Are holders over-staying the market? 
4. Which ones will make new highs? 


CANADIAN AMERICAN ADVISORY, Inc. has a regular weekly section devoted to 
Canadian securities. The current issue fully analyzes the Canadian oil situation and 
points to major changes in the making. It’s “must” reading for you if you hold or 
are thinking of buying these shares. To get this valuable report, plus our 3 following 
weekly issues with stock recommendations, send $1 with the coupon below. This 
is a special trial offer. We will also analyze holdings in Canadian Securities 
for quarterly subscribers ($10 for 13 issues). Write today! 








Canadian American Advisory, Inc. _ 
1 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


0) I enclose $1 for Canadian Oil Study plus following 3 issues. 





0) I enclose $10 for 13 issues and have attached my Canadian holdings for individual analysis. 
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CANADA----WARRANTS 


FROBISHER - CANADIAN DECALTA - EUREKA - BAILEY SELBURN 
FENIMORE IRON - ONTARIO PYRITES - BARVUE MINES 


Common stock warrants for all the above are trading on the Toronto Stock Exchange — many 
more trade in the United States. To illustrate the potential of the common stock warrant: 
Within the last decade $500 investments in each of Richfield Oil, Tri-Continental and R.K.O. 
common stock warrants (all U.S.) appreciated to $44,000, $85,000 and $104,000 respective-y. 


If you are interested in capital appreciation, be sure to read 
“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 


by Sidney Fried 


It discusses Warrants in their different phases—explores many avenues of their profitable 
purchase and sale—describes current opportunities in Warrants. 


For your copy send $2 to the publishers, R. H. M. Associates, Dept. D, 220 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y., or send for free descriptive folder. 

















Available on request. 


You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading “Market Pointers,” 
a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 
partment. Contains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 
forecasts . . . For your copy, 
write today to Dept. FS-1. 


FRANCIS |. DUPONT & CO 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 








FOR COMMODITY 
SPECULATORS INTERESTED 
IN CAPITAL GROWTH 


The buy and sell instructions Commodity 
Trend Service sends weekly to its sub- 
scribers are clear, concise directions aimed 
at cutting losses and increasing capital. 
This advice is based on a system of price 
forecasting that has been developed over 
a long period of time. And Commodity 
Trend covers every futures market in the 
U. S. and Canada. Can you afford to 
be without this service? 


We will be glad to send you current 
bulletins at once upon request. 








30 Church Street 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


New York 7, N. Y 














STO 
LEARN commrment-rine 


You can’t trade the Averages. But 
you can get new, exciting, BUY & 
SELL indications in individual stocks 
with COUNTERTREND SIGNALS. 
Complete instructions for doing 
your own Commitment-timing. 
Mail this ad with name and address 
or write for special offer, free Chart, 
and Signal Summary. 

M. V. WOODS, 103 22nd Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO 21, CALIFORNIA 
Market Analysis & Research 














Fleming’s SEPTEMBER 
Stock to Buy 


9% YIELD* 
Competitive Growth 
Under 15/sh 
Airmail $1 for summary, latest guidance 


to clients. 4 goals managed. BUY THIS 
stock. New inquirers only. *8/26/52. 


SUCCESSFUL TRADERS ANALYSIS 
Box 244, ESD San Diego 5, Calif. 




















MARKET OUTLOOK 





by JAMES F. HUGH Ei 


Technical indications 


STANDARD & Poor's weighted index of 
420 industrial stocks in the final week 
of July established a new high for 1952 
which was also a new all-time record 
high. The index was 7 per cent above 
the high week in 1929 and 2 per cent 
higher than the September, 1951 peak. 

During August, despite general ap- 
proval of the two Presidential candi- 
dates and relief that the steel strike had 
finally been settled, the 420 industrial 
index made no further progress. Prob- 
ably the most significant market de- 
velopment in August was the fact that 
S & P’s index of 23 low-priced com- 
mon stocks reached a new low for 1952. 
At this low the index was down 46 per 
cent from its New Era peak in Novem- 


| ber, 1928, and 19 per cent below its 


October, 1951 high. 

From the viewpoint of current mar- 
ket analysis it sounds ridiculous to say 
that the new 1952 low in the 23 low- 
priced stock index was more significant 
than the fact that the 420 industrial 
stock index, including virtually all im- 
portant leading issues, was still moder- 
ately above its 1929 top. However, on 
the basis of past experience, for techni- 
cal forecasting purposes the continua- 
tion of the downtrend in the low-priced 
index is far more significant than the 
new highs reached this year by the 420 
composite industrial index. 

As shown by the detailed record 
given in previous columns, the techni- 
cal probabilities justify the projection 
of an unsatisfactory market perform- 


ance that could cover a period ¢ 
several years. Such a performance nee 
not be anything comparable to th 
bear markets of 1929-1932 or 193) 
Under regulation, the market has bee: 
able to stage two protracted periods ¢ 
irregular intermediate trading swing 
that ended with fairly important prio 
declines for most stocks. These period 
were from the autumn of 1938 to th 
spring of 1942 and from the spring ¢ 
1946 to the summer of 1949. 

An interesting aspect of the 193 
1942 decline was that while the loy 
priced index consistently foreshadowé 
lower prices for the high-grade ave 
ages prior to December 1941, it r 
fused to follow these averages to ner 
lows after the Pearl Harbor selling ¢ 
max. During the first four months ¢ 
1942 the low-priced index held mor 
than 3 per cent above the Pearl Ha 
bor lows while the 420 stock index de 
clined 13 per cent and S & P’s 12 high 
grade common stocks sank 16 per cer 
below their lowest levels of 1941. 

This performance illustrates an im- 
portant tendency of the regulated ma- 
ket. In sustained major advances, high- 
grade investment issues do relatively 
much worse than low-priced specula 
tive stocks. When the tide turns, hov- 
ever, and public speculative interest 
evaporates, there is practically no ¢- 
fective demand left for speculative 
issues. 

In the early stages of important de 
clines, therefore, the recent speculative 
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: favorites show more serious weakness 
Bihan high-grade issues for which there 
GHa\is always some demand in the invest- 
Bent market. But in the final phase 
of a major decline, with low-priced 
speculative stocks sold to a stand-still, 
od ¢ relatively insignificant liquidation of 
y high-grade investment issues in a thin 
te regulated market can result in much 
193; more important price deterioration than 
laa during the early stages of the decline. 
For the last year high-grade indus- 


om “Mf trial stocks, as reflected in the leading 
ee averages, have been held in an ex- 
bie tremely narrow price range while in- 
t ceasing costs have slowly but persis- 
Pie tently cut into the earning power of 


many industrial corporations. While 
1933 fm this has been going on there has been 
a further increase in labor costs, Fur- 


pt ther deterioration of corporate earning 
, ave Dower is thus probable over the next 

it ef Year or two. In the normal progression 
0 ner °° be expected under regulation, in- 
ing di vestment uncertainty regarding the out- 
aths dig 00k for high-grade issues is likely to be 


a much more important market factor 
over the next two years or so than it 
was during the narrow trading range 
of the last year. 
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ESTABLISHED } 


4 BALANCED 





culative NIJTUAL INVESTMENT 
de- 91st Consecutive 
itd Quarterly Dividend 


20c per share from net investment 
income, payable September 30 to 
stock of record September 11, 1952. 


WALTER L. MORGAN, President 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 














seal 
4 «SOUTH AMERICAN GOLD 
a & PLATINUM COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
September 3, 1952. 
210 A dividend of fifteen (15c) cents per 
share has been declared, payable Octo- 
ber 1, 1952, to stockholders of record 
26) ieee close of business September 18, 
od. 


An extra dividend of five (5c) cents 
os\ Per share has been declared, payable 
. October 1, 1952, to stockholders of 
- record at the close of business on Sep- 
























15 Helpful Chapters 


. Basic Problems of Retirement 
. Social Security and Pensions 
. Money Matters—Very Much 


. Your Retirement Health and 
Home 

. Self-Employment and Employ- 
ment in the Country 


6. Self-Employment in Small 


> wn = 


uo 


This timely guide 
is for YOU... 


regardless of your job or in- 
come. It blueprints hundreds of 
ways and means to make your retire- 
ment years useful, gainful, vital! Shows 
what plans you should effect . . . reveals specific pro- 
grams you can follow ... shows how retired men 
and women can earn EXTRA income from hobby or 
part-time business. 


You are looking forward to the day when you can retire 
and spend the rest of your life SECURE, CONTENTED, 
COMFORTABLE. 


Will you be able to retire successfully . . . with 
enough money to take care of your needs . . . and 
with your days filled with useful activity; a part-time 
job, a business, or a hobby that will be both interesting 
and profitable? 


ENOUGH MONEY—THE KEY TO 
HAPPY RETIREMENT 

This is the most vital and difficult problem of all, be- 
cause your retirement income from Social Security, 
pension, investments, etc.—will be mostly fixed income. 
You will get a certain number of dollars, regardless 
of the purchasing value of those dollars. And in a 
period of inflation, you may find that you don't have 
enough 50¢ dollars for your needs. 


“Ways and Means to Successful Retirement’ helps you 
meet this specific problem and many others. For it 
presents practical solutions to the problems of money 
and of keeping busy and happy that all retired people 
face. 


No daydreams about "vine-covered cottages in the 
country". Rather a realistic report. A sensible ap- 
proach that faces issues squarely and gives you work- 
able answers to a little business of your own... . 
supplementary income . . . peaceful productive pur- 
i ee 
Whether You're 35 - 50 - 60 - 65 

You'll Want To Own This Handbook To Learn 


e how to solve the problems of lack of money, lone- 
liness, boredom. 

e where to locate to best advantage. 

e hundreds of employment opportunities. 

@ scores of ideas for businesses, hobbies. 

e how to live on a retirement budget. 

e how to save hundreds of dollars in household 
expenses. 

This valuable new guidebook was written by Evelyn 

Colby, who has spent many years of research and study 

on the subject of retirement, and John G. Forrest, 

Business and Financial Editor of The New York Times. 

Together they have written a book that is the most 

authoritative and helpful work ever published on the 

subject. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PREPARE FOR YOUR 
RETIREMENT . . . ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 


80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 


Please send........ copies of ‘‘Ways and Means 
to Successful Retirement” at $3.50 each. It is 








Towns, Suburbs and City understood I must be satisfied this book will 


give me substantial help in planning a financially 


— lool tember 18, 1952. 
— {ne JOHN G. GREENBURGH, Treasurer. 
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aera 7. fo a mgr a Towns, secure retirement, or my money will be refunded 
? 
00 8. Unskilled Work 
‘ LOEW'S INCORPORATED 9. Hobbies (1 CHECK ENCLOSED (Postage Paid) 
MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 10. Selling (Add 3% on N. Y. C. orders) 
S September 3, 1952 ° ; 
1) et The Board of Directors has declared ut a veer oy is Younger [) BILL ME 
a dividend of 20c per share on the 1 Pl ow (Plus Postage) 
Ne outstanding Commoe Stock of the 12. eee ane ae p Sicees | 
ompany, a on Sept ber 30, 4 Ma a patieth as hoa 4.86 wo ce @ OS were ee 4 rae Pee eee 
80 _—. to stockholders a cocena at ie clew of 13. First Steps Toward Budgeting dd 
= a on September 16, 1952. Checks will 14. Fixed Expenses Address ...... i Ry ae aaa ia ah oo Sg eek 
CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ Oy Caw tp Seeraien cn ‘Vert er. <<»)... Bs acai a ROR... Te x sams ‘as 
es ee Vice Pres. & Treasurer able Expenses -15 
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$200.00 


DIVIDENDS 
Every Month 


From This Balanced Fund 


FINANCIAL WORLD has planned a 
balanced fund of sound, well-rated stocks in 17 
ee ne Oe Oey ay hae 


1,970 Stock Reports FREE 
With $2 Trial Offer 


Send $2 for next 5 copies of 
FINANCIAL WORLD and receive also our valu- 
able 64- “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS 
of Listed Stocks”. Besides condensed on 
1,970 stocks, this pocket guide gives our 
on each stock so you can reach wiser decisions 
as to new purchases and whether to dispose of 
any stocks you now own. 


If you accept above Trial Offer at once 
Boat ite dine wancemie af “$200 Dividends 





Every Month F: Fund’, and “78 
—— “> Stocks for Investment” . Or, 
send $20 for (or $11 for six 


subscription 
nee og for our complete 4-PART Investment 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


50th Year of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


107 Stocks with Price 
Rise of 500% or More! 


Just look at this ten-year record—utility holding 
stock with price rise of 89,900%, textile finisher 
up 26,150%, hotel operator up 16,150%, coal 
company up 15,233%, dairy up 11,462%. Ten 
years ago, these companies were little known 

“penny stocks”. Today, a $100 investment in 
the slowest mover of all is worth $11,562! And 
the same investment in the fastest mover is 
valued at $90,000! This fascinating fact-feature 
in the current issue of OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES REVIEW discusses 107 companies, 
each with a price rise of 500% to 9,400%. All 
started under $5 a share. 

Start your subscription with this eye-opening 
issue. Your $3.50 brings: 1. One year’s sub- 
scription to OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 
REVIEW, only monthly magazine devoted to the 
huge unlisted market. Pocket-sized. Includes 
Stock Index, corporate news, utility notes, divi- 
dends, earnings, mutual memos, Canadian com- 
ment, initial public offerings and special features. 
Covers hundreds of companies. 2. Copy of 
DIVIDEND CHAMPIONS (300 long dividend 
payers). 3. Privilege of using Free Literature 
Service—easiest way to obtain broker’s reports 
on unlisted companies. 

For all 3, send only $3.50 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 


Dept. A, Jenkintown, Pa. 





* REVIEW 








LET THIS RESEARCH HELP YOU TO 
PROFITABLE MARKET DECISIONS 
NEW SEPT. 


1001 CHARTS = “s.:: 


GRAPHIC STOCKS show monthly highs, lows—earn- 
ings—dividends—capitalizations—volume on virtually 
every active stock listed on N. Y. Stock and N. Y. 
Curb Exchanges covering 12 years to Sept. 1, 1952. 


SINGLE COPY (SPIRAL BOUND).......... $10.00 
YEARLY (6 REVISED EDITIONS)......... $50.00 


Special Offer to new subscribers only 
“PROFITS in CHARTING STOCKS" 
by L. Balagur, with September issue 
Both for only $10.00 
F. W. STEPHENS 


{5 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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The growth potential in electronics 


THE REARMAMENT effort, like the 
World War II war effort, is doing big 
things for the electronics industry. 
These things are not so important in 
current earnings as in their probable 
impact on the industry’s future. 

In effect, the Federal Government is 
subsidizing an immense amount of elec- 
tronic research which otherwise would 
not be undertaken for sheer want of 
financial resources. The research is 
aimed at more and better weapons, 
offensive and defensive. Its by-products 
are a myriad of things that can be used, 
and will be used, in civilian industry. 

Most laymen think of electronics as 
the science of radio and television. A 
better definition would be this: “Elec- 
tronics is the science and technology 
which deals primarily with the supple- 
menting of man’s senses and his brain 
power by devices which collect and 
process information, transmit it to the 
point needed, and there either control 
machines, or present the processed in- 
formation to human beings for their 
use.” 

The man who wrote that definition 
(Dr. W. L. Everitt, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Engineering at the University 
of Tilinois) says that “because elec- 
tronics is so intimately interwoven with 
other sciences and techniques, and be- 
cause its by-products are so widely use- 
ful, it is probable that its boundaries 
can be defined only temporarily.” He 
adds that “like other words in our 
language, we shall probably have to 
redefine electronics from time to time 
as its expansion continues.” 

The thing that impresses me is the 
large number of scientists and engineers 
who are today engaged in electronic 
research. There are tens of thousands 
of people engaged in work on radar, 
guided missiles, accurate gunfire, aero- 
nautical navigation and various types 
of communications. The work they have 
done already has found applications in 
many civilian processes, notably in 
accounting machines, in printed cir- 
cuits for radio sets and television sets, 
and in industrial machinery. 

It may be premature to say so in 
print, but I surmise that eventually the 
biggest market for electronic devices 
will not be in radio and in television 
but in industrial machinery. And the 
radio and television markets themselves 
obviously will continue to grow. 

By their very nature, electronic de- 
vices find obvious application in com- 
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by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 













































plicated industrial operations and proc 
esses. The electronic tube is quicker 
more accurate, less cumbersome an( 
cheaper than human labor. There ar 
millions of factory workers engaged ir 
monotonous work which can be don 
better and cheaper by electronic ma 
chinery. While the “thinking” that elec 
tronic processes can do has its limite 
tions, in simple and “over-and-ove: 
again” operations, electronic device 
“think” faster and more accurately tha 
the human mind. 

All this, it seems to me,. assures a 
ever-expanding market for electroni 
tubes, capacitors, resistors, printed cir 
cuits and all kinds of like things, I’n 
not physical scientist enough to under. 
stand all these things, or even to know 
exactly what they do—but I know how 
they work, and I know how one thing 
leads to another. 

Take the printed circuit. That is 
working drawing which is quickly con- 
verted to a working part for use i 
radios, television sets, hearing aids, 
transmitting equipment, flying missiles, 
automatic business machines, and the 
like. A carefully planned thin metallic 
foil, often partly a series of lines made 
up of metallic powders, is laminated 
(perhaps in several layers) on one o 
both sides of a plastic sheet to form 4 
“printed” circuit. This saves a lot d 
hand work, and the device can be mas 
produced with extreme accuracy. It a 
ready is being used commercially it 
Motorola’s table radios. It saves a lo 
of space and much labor. This device, 
it is understood, found its motherhool 
in the necessity of getting a lot of elec- 
tronics into a small space in defens 
items. It is much more modern than al 
that complicated wiring in the bottom 
of your television set. It may male 
practical the very small pocket radi0s 
we have heard so much about. It i 
new, so new in fact that this descrip- 
tion gives only a general idea of whi! 
the whole thing is like. 

Probably the bookkeeping and * 
counting machine industry has maéé 
more progress in electronic applications 
than any non-radio and non- -television 
line. Such companies as Intern 
Business Machines, Remington R 
Burroughs Adding Machine and ! Ne 
tional Cash Register, to name only 4 
few big ones, are well advanced in the 
actual use of tubes and electronic 
cuits. Quite logically, mechanical ( 
tionic) brains find their first commer 
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Bcial application in areas of mathemati- 
cal computation. 
But this is only the beginning. Many 
of our complicated chemical processes 
are infinitely delicate and some are 
even dangerous. The electronic tube, 
supplemented by other things, can 
handle them with greater precision and 
safety than human activations. Wher- 
ever fine measurements of volume, 
mass, heat, light, color, weight, con- 
sistency or other qualities are necessary, 
electronics motivations are better than 
human ones, and less subject to error. 

Potential machine applications seem 
endless. Any process which is purely 
mechanical, involving no refinements 
of human skill or judgment, is a candi- 
date for the application of electronic 
machinery. 

What companies will benefit? Logi- 
cally, it should be those which have 
had the greatest defense effort experi- 
ence in this relatively new science. One 
immediately thinks of International 
Telephone, American Bosch, Radio Cor- 
poration, Raytheon, P. R. Mallory, Ben- 
dix Aviation, Sperry Corp., Weston 











Preferred and 
Common Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of 
Safeway Stores, Incorpor- 
ated, on August 26, 1952, 
declared the following 
quarterly dividends: 
60¢ per share on the 
$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock. 
$1.00 per share on the 
4% Preferred Stock. 


$1.1214 per share on 
the 414, % Convertible 
Preferred Stock. 
These dividends are pay- 
able October 1, 1952 to 
stockholders of record at 
the close of business Sep- 
tember 10, 1952. 
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MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
August 26, 1952 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 139 


ond go, QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of Seventy-five Cents 
1 R ’ the Der share on this Company’s Common Stock, 
Va- beh two-for-one effective August 7, 1952, has been 
nd ? Brot iy payable at the Treasurer's Office, No. 165 
onl a eet New York 6, N. Y., on Monday, September 
y PM. cn’ x02, Stockholders of record at three o’clock 
oo the ME for — Monday, September 8, 1952. The certificates 
d in wet, Additional shares of stock as a result of the 
in cif: ‘ golit will be mailed on August 27, 1952. The 
onic this ser books will not be closed for the payment 
elec- 8 dividend. 
al ( New York, N. Y J. A. SIMPSON, Treasurer. 
commer i — N. ¥., August 21, 1952. 
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Electrical Instruments, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, Collins Radio, Sylvania 
Electric Products, Sprague Electric, 
Cornell-Dubilier, American Phenolics, 
and several others. Of course companies 
like Westinghouse Electric and General 
Electric are deep in the electronics bus- 
iness, but other activities are more im- 
portant from an investment point of 
view. Western Electric and Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories are subsidiaries of 
American Telephone, and have de- 
veloped many things in this prolific 
field; but American Telephone hardly 
is a stock to buy to obtain the benefits 
ot electronic growth. 

One of the stocks I like best, as an 
overall investment in electronics, is 
Sprague Electric, which lately has been 
traded over-the-counter at around 63. 
This company is by far the largest 
maker of capacitors, about four of 
which are required to connect up every 
electronic tube. The company is one 
of those management - owned outfits 
which always has grown rapidly, most- 
ly from the reinvestment of earnings. 
It may be estimated to be earning be- 
tween $5 and $6 a share against a $2 
dividend rate. The $2 a share dividend 
rate probably will not be increased, but 
it might be maintained on more stock 
after a substantial stock dividend. It 
seems to me that this company’s em- 
phatic leadership in capacitors, its trade 
reputation, and its substantial expendi- 
tures for research augur well for the 
future. Sprague numbers among its cus- 
tomers practically all of the big radio 
and television companies, Western 
Electric and the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Of course, stocks like International 
Telephone, American Bosch, Collins 
Radio, and Raytheon are more specu- 
lative than most of the others named, 
partly because it is yet to be proved 
that the companies represented can 
capitalize in commercial applications 
on their rearmament research and know- 
how. In my opinion, International Tele- 
phone (by far the biggest) is the best 
one. Motorola, Inc., which always has 
had such a good record as a money- 
maker, may involve less risk than some 
of the others. Sylvania Electric, Tung- 
Sol, Raytheon, and Radio Corporation 
are important in tubes, which are basic. 

All told, it seems to me that my three 
selections would be Metarolg Inc., 
Sprague Electric and International Tele- 
phone. While Radio Corporation theo- 
retically is the leader of the group, it 
always has seemed to me that the com- 
pany never has made as much money 
as it should. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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|CELANESE. 


| CORPORATION OF AMERICA | 
) 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16,N.Y. | 


HE Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


44%4% PREFERRED STOCK, SERIES A 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.1234 per 
share, payable October 1, 1952, to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness September 5, 1952. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable October 1, 1952, to holders 
of record at the close of business 
September 5, 1952. 


COMMON STOCK 


50 cents per share, payable September 
25, 1952, to holders of record at the 
close of business September 5, 1952 


R. O. GILBERT 


Secretary 
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CANADA DRY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Preferred Stock 
Aregular quarterly dividend of 
$1.0625 per share on the $4.25 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 
was declared, payabie October 
1, 1952 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on 
September 15, 1952. 


Common Stock 
A quarterly dividend of $0.125 
per share on the Common 
Stock was declared, payable 
October 1, 1952 tostockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness on September 15, 1952. 
Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be mailed. 


Wo. J. WILLIAMS, 
Vice-Pres. & Secy. 
































Dividend Notice 





The Board of Directors of The Arundel 
Corporation has this day (August 26, 
1952) declared 30 cents per share as 
a quarterly dividend, on the no par 
value stock of the Corporation, issued 
and outstanding, payable on and after 
October 1, 1952, to the stockholders 
of record on the Corporation's books 
at the close of business September 
15, 1952. 

MARSHALL G. NORRIS, Secretary. 


























UTAH POWER 
& 
LIGHT CO. 


A Growing Company ina une West 














ALLIED 
CHEMICAL 


& DYE CORPORATION 


Quarterly dividend No. 126 
of Sixty Cents ($.60) per share 
has been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, 
payable September 12, 1952, 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business Septem- 
ber 3, 1952. 

W. C. KING, Secretary 
August 26, 1952. 






































C.I.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable October 1, 1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business September 10, 
1952. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 

FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer 
August 25, 1952. 














Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the | 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation held today, 
August 21, 1952, a dividend cf 
fifty cents (50¢) per share was 
declared on the Common Stock of 

[ML the Corporation, payable Septem- 
ber 30, 1952, to Common stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business cn September 2, 1952. 

The Board also decl 

share on the $4.375 Cumulative Preferred Stock 

of the Corporation, payable September 15, 1952, 

to Preferred stockholders of record at the close 

of business on September 2, 1952. 


S. A. McCASKEY, JR.. 
Secretary. 





I clared a dividend of one | 
dollar nine and three-eighths cents ($1.09375) per | 


| 
| 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIEL. 





| 


Business outlook continues favorable 


Business will be in high gear for the 
rest of the year. You don’t have to take 
my word for it. You need only interpret 
the policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board, the country’s highest monetary 
authority, which has freed itself from 
political pressure and is acting solely 
on the basis of its own analysis of the 
economic situation. 

The Federal Reserve Board has 
pulled the credit reins tight. Money 
rates have advanced to the highest level 
since 1933. The Federal Treasury, to 
be sure, doesn’t like this at all, because 
it increases the cost of carrying the 
nation’s heavy burden of debt. Never- 
theless, the Federal Reserve is fearful 
that good business combined with the 
effects of a large Federal deficit may 
lead to a resurgence of inflationary 
pressures, to a further rise in prices 
and living costs. 

It can be taken for granted that the 
monetary authorities would not pursue 
a policy -of credit stringency if a de- 
cline in business activity were to be 
expected. The implications for the in- 
vestor are obvious, I believe. 

As this article is being written— 
early in September—the stock market is 
in a mild slump which I am not in- 
clined to take very seriously. It seems 
to be nothing worse than a correction 
after the midsummer rally which had 
carried all averages to new highs early 
in August. Even now, while the mar- 
ket is in the doldrums, good investment 
stocks, especially the utilities, are hold- 
ing close to their highs. Regardless of 
what the technicians may see in their 
charts, this market does not seem to 
me to be in a vulnerable condition. 

Alert stock buyers who have kept 
some buying power in reserve, now 
have an opportunity to add to their 
holdings of oil stocks at prices well 
below the highs of a few months ago. 
Deep Rock Oil, for instance, has de- 


clined more than 30%. Socony-Vacuum 
(down to 36 from 40%) and Standard 
Oil of Indiana (down to 78 from 92) 
are depressed also because of the im- 
pending offering of additional common 
stock and convertible debentures, re. 
spectively. Present prices are attrac. 
tive, although not yet bargains. 

Among the chemicals I like Ameri. 
can Cyanamid (down to 51 from 65%) 8 
and Mathieson Chemical (down to 44 
from 49%). The latter proposes to 
merge with Squibb which, if approved, 
should be advantageous for both com 
panies. B. F. Goodrich, too, has had 
a reaction of about 10%. I always like 
to buy this stock whenever a favorable 
opportunity presents itself. 

Most utility stocks have left the bar. 
gain counter, but good value still is 
obtainable in Detroit Edison at %4 
(yielding 5.8%) and American Gas ¢ 
Electric at 59 (yielding 5.1%). Among 
the smaller utilities, offering a very 
liberal return, I suggest Iowa-Illinois 
Gas & Electric which pays a dividend 
of $1.80 and sells at 27 for a yield d 
6.7%. 

Many investors are weary of making 
their own selections, and mistakes, and 
prefer to leave the management of their 
funds in the experienced hands of a0 
investment trust. I have recommended 
the common stock of Tri-Continentd 
several times (Dec. 15, 1950, at 10h, 
and Sept. 15, at 13%). It still repre 
sents excellent value at the present 
price of 16 which is some 35% below 
its book value at the end of August. Be- 
cause of its leveraged capital structure 
the common stock of Tri-Continental is 
subject to wider fluctuations than the 
general market. 

Many investors do not like railroad 
stocks. They criticize the high labor 
factor, the heavy investments in fixed 
assets, and the absence of a_ strong 
secular growth trend. The market per 
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SELECTED RAILROAD STOCKS FOR INVESTMENT 


Present 
Price 


90% 
107 
67 


Atch. Topeka & Santa Fe... 
Atlantic Coast Line 

Chic. Rock Island & Pac. ... 
Great Northern Railway.... 
Illinois Central 

Seaboard Air Line 

Southern Pacific 

Southern Railway 

Union Pacific 


Average 


Earnings per share— 
5-year 
Estimate 


for 1952 Returs 


558 
47 
6.0 
75 
55 
49 
71 
62 
5.3 


wd 


1947/51 
$11.75 
11.50 
9.70 
6.82 
13.92 
11.93 
5.05 
10.68 
13.05 





Forbes 
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Indie. 
Returd 


5.58 
47 
6.0 
15 
5.5 


62 
53 
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CORPORATION 


INANCE 


89th 
CONSECUTIVE 
QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND 
ON COMMON STOCK 


Quarterly dividends were 
declared by the Board 
of Directors as follows: 
COMMON STOCK 
$.35 per share on the Company’s $1 par 
value common stock. 
CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK 
$.56% per share on the Company’s 4%%% 
cumulative preference stock, series A; $.62% 
per share on the Company’s 5% cumulative 
preference stock, series B 
The dividends are payable October 1, 1952 
to stockholders of record at close of busi- 
ness, September 9, 1952. 
Witriam B. Paut. Jr. 

Vice-President and Secretary 

August 26, 1952 





























LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 


Notice of 
Quarterly 
Dividends 


The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared the following quarterly dividends, 
each payable October 1, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
September 19, 1952: 

Preferred Stock, 5.25%, Series A 
Dividend of $1.3125 per share. 
Preferred Stock, 5%, Series B 
Dividend of $1.25 per share. 


VINCENT T. MILES 
Treasurer 





Aug. 27, 1952 

















August 27, 1952 
Sneeaeiniiads 











USE &G. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
Pany has declared a dividend of 
fifty cents a share payable on October 
15, 1952, to stockholders of record 
September 29, 1952. 

CLARKE J. FITZPATRICK. 
Secretary 














DIVIDEND NOTICE 

he regular quarterly dividend of TEN 
CENTS per share, and an EXTRA divi- 
aed of Ten Cents per share, have been 
eclared payable September 30 to the 
enters of record on September 10, 


PAUL CARRINGTON, 
Secretary. 











eptember 15, 1952 


formance of numerous railroad stocks, 
however, has been outstandingly favor- 
able in recent years despite the wide- 
spread prejudice against the industry. 

Through the more efficient use of 
labor the railroads have succeeded in 
keeping labor costs under control so that 
the ratio of payrolls to revenues is just 
about the same as it was ten or twenty 
years ago. Inflation actually has been 
beneficial for the railroads as it has 
lightened the relative burden of the 
debt. Senior charges of the stronger 
railroads have been reduced to a level 
where they cease to be even a remote 
threat to the road’s solvency. 

Railroads serving the South, South- 
west and West have fully participated 
in the industrialization and economic 
growth of these parts of the country. 
While stocks of these roads have been 
particularly strong marketwise, I pre- 
fer them for investment over other 
roads which serve the economically 
more mature sections of the United 
States. The accompanying table shows 
that current prices are not unduly high 
in relation to estimated dividends for 
1952. 





ROME CABLE 


ROME - NEW YORK 





54th Consecutive Dividend 





The Board of Directors of Rome 
Cable Corporation has declared 
consecutive Dividend No. 54 for 
30 cents per share on the Com- 
mon Capital Stock of the Corpo- 
ration, payable October 1, 1952, to 
holders of record at the close of 
business on September 11, 1952. 


The Directors also declared 
Dividend No. 25 for 30 cents per 
share on the 4% Cumulative Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable October 1, 1952, 
to holders of record at the close 
of business on September 11, 1952. 


JouNn H. Dyetrt, Secretary 
Rome, N. Y., September 4, 1952 


—2d— 


(MMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Comporation 
DIVIDEND No. 71 

A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share has today been de- 
clared on the outstanding common 
stock of this Corporation, payable on 
September 30, 1952, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
September 4, 1952. 


A. R. BERGEN, 
Secretary. 


August 25, 1952. 
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THOUGHTS 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Real power has fullness and variety. 
It is not narrow like lightning, but 
broad like light. The man who truly 
and worthily excels in any one line of 
endeavor might also, ‘under a change 
of circumstances, have excelled in some 
other line. Power is a thing of solidity 
and wholeness. —R. D. Hitcucocx. 


No peace was ever won from fate 


by subterfuge or agreement; no peace 
is ever in store for any of us, but that 
which we shall win by victory over 
shame or sin—victorv over the sin that 
oppresses, as well as over that which 
corrupts. —RUuSKIN. 


Statutes are mere milestones, telling 
how far yesterdays thought had 
traveled; and the talk of the sidewalk 
today is the law of the land. With us, 
law is nothing unless close behind it 
stands a warm, living public opinion. 

—WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Every one has a fair turn to be as 
great as he pleases. 
—JEREMY COLLIER. 


The effects of opposition are wonder- 
ful. There are men who rise refreshed 
on hearing of a threat—men to whom 
a crisis which intimidates and paralyzes 
the majority, comes graceful and be- 
loved as a bride! —EMERSON. 


If we mean to support the liberty 
and independence which have cost us 
so much blood and treasure to establish, 
we must drive far away the demon of 
party spirit and local reproach. 

—GEoRGE WASHINGTON. 


The need and the desire to serve 
have always been and always will be 
a major motivating force of business. 
Neighbor competes with neighbor, and 
pretty ruggedly, too, but nearly always 
to the end of giving the consumer more 
and better products, superior service, 
higher value. This is the American 
tradition. The fact that it has built the 
highest standard of living the world 
has ever known is evidence, to me at 
least, that there is something more 
than a dream of profits behind the 
progress we have achieved and hope 
to achieve in the future. 

—JERvis J. Bass. 





You see men of the most delicate 
frames engaged in active and profes- 
sional pursuits who really have no time 
for idleness. Let them become idle— 
let them take care of themselves, let 
them think of their health—and they 
die! The rust rots the steel which use 
preserves. —BULWER. 


That man is to be accounted poor, 
of whatever rank he be, and suffers 
the pains of poverty, whose expenses 
exceed his resources; and no man is, 
property speaking, poor, but he. 

—PALEY. 


Ill fares the land 
To hastening ills a prey 
When wealth accumulates 
But men decay. 
—OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


The more men, generally speaking, 
will do for a Dollar when they make 
it, the more that Dollar will do for them 
when they spend it. 

—Ws. J. H. BoETCKER. 


Local assemblies of the people con- 
stitute the strength of free nations. 
Municipal institutions are to liberty 
what primary schools are to science: 
they bring it within the people’s reach, 
and teach them how to use and enjoy 
it. A nation may establish a system of 
free government, but without the spirit 
of municipal institutions it cannot have 
the spirit of liberty. 

—Der TOCQUEVILLE. 


Poverty is the sixth sense. 
—GERMAN PROVERB. 


There is no music in a “rest,” but 
there’s the making of music in it. And 
people are always missing that part of 
the life melody, always talking of per- 
severance and courage and fortitude; 
but patience is the finest and worthiest 
part of fortitude, and the rarest, too. 

—RUuSKIN. 


Think, listen and read for ideas 
Don’t be afraid to speak up freely anj 
fully about your ideas. Be ready t 
give and take criticism on ideas. Shay 
your knowledge with others, and k 
willing to take a share of their idey 
if they are good. Keep an open min 
until you have learned as much as pos 
sible, and then evaluate and make yo 
decision. —ARTHUR EISENSTAD 


Nothing is politically right which i 
morally wrong. —DanteL O’ConneLL 


I hate all bungling as I do sin, b 
particularly bungling in politics, whied 
leads to the misery and ruin of man 
thousands and millions of people. 

—GOETH 


No government is respectable whid 
is not just. Without unspotted purity ¢ 
public faith, without sacred, publi 
principle, fidelity and henor, no mer 
forms of government, no machinery ¢ 
laws, can give dignity to politic 
society. —DANIEL WEBSTER 


We are too careless of posterity, nd 
considering that as they are so the nex 
generation will be. —PENN. 


To feel oppressed by obligation is 
only to prove that we are incapable of 
a proper sentiment of gratitude. To 
receive favors from the unworthy is to 
admit that our selfishness is superior 
to our pride. —Srus. 


A room hung with pictures is a room 
bung with thoughts. 
—Sir JosHuA REYNOLDS. 


Idleness, coupled with ignorance 
(God’s Word) the Bible, is the mail 
cause of delinquency in young and old. 

—F. F. ACKEBERG. 


In general, it is not very difficult 1 
little minds to attain splendid si 
tions. It is much more difficult i 
great minds to attain the place to whid 
their merit fully entitles them. 

—BARON DE GRIMM. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 














A Text... 


Sent in by John W. 


Heggen, 
Denton, Texas. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forses book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 


A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, 
neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good 
fruit. 


—Mattuew, 7:18 
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shining 
example... 


of the lasting beauty and 
brightness of stainless steel 


mug YOU remember when Presi- 
dent Hoover entertained the 
King and Queen of Siam in the 
White House? 

Do you remember when Max Schmel- 

ing knocked out Young Stribling? 

Do you remember when Post and 


Gatty circled the world in the Winnie 
Mae? 


That was back in 1931... 


That was the year the Empire State 
Building made its shining “bow” to 
the public. : 


Since then many years have 
passed... 


Yet despite all these years...despite 
the winds and the dust and the rains 
of a fifth of a century... despite two 
decades of big city grime, dirt, and 
traffic fumes . . . the stainless steel 
spandrels of the Empire State are 
today as bright and sparkling as 
the day Hoover and Siam’s King 
Prajadhipok broke bread together. 


When you find stainless steel, you 


usually find Nickel, “Your Unseen 
Friend.” 


Nickel is in the stainless steel 
spandrels that help the Empire State 
ep its “youthful complexion.” 


Nickel is in the panellings and 
facings of stainless steel that are 
bringing new beauty, new operation 
*conomies, to some of the country’s 
most modern structures. 


Nickel is in the stainless steel win- 
dow frames now coming into their 
own everywhere because they require 
minimum attention and repair. 















World’s tallest building, the Empire State today towers 1472 feet above the street. Its spandrels—the bright 
metal “ribbons” that run straight up and down-— are made of stainless steel, an alloy with Nickel in it. 


Nickel is in the stainless steel 
curtain walls cost-minded architects 
often specify because they’re space- 
savers and money-savers extraor- 
dinary. 

You don’t see this Nickel, of course. 
That’s because Nickel, whether in 
stainless or alloy steels, is mixed with 
other metals . . . to add toughness, 
corrosion-resistance, and other spe- 
cial properties. 


That is why Inco Nickel is called 
“Your Unseen Friend.” 


You and ‘‘ Your Unseen Friend’’: morn- 
ing, noon and night, Nickel is always 
with you—helping to make your life 
easier, brighter, more pleasant, more 
worthwhile. Just how? “The Romance 
of Nickel” tells you. Send for your 
free copy. Write The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 860a, 
New York 5, N.Y. 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 
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Do You Like Our Kind Of Life... q 
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OR THIS? 








“While few realize it, the future of our 
kind of life is involved in the kind of com- 
munications policies we have. All over the 
world, the avenues of communications are 
in the hands of the state. Only in the United 
States do we have a free, privately owned 
system. We want to keep it that way.” 


— An official statement of June 4, 1949, remains useful to the public, dynamic in growth 
ty Senator Ernest W. McFarland, Chairman 


tre hed 4 oman teeny profitable to its thousands of private owners—m¢e 


Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce of them small, thrifty shareholders wha believe’ 
Committee, and Majority Leader. : : y bo . pe 
the American Way—the “free enterprise” way. 


Western Union in the past seven years alone h 
4 ipenssae America has the largest, most modern and invested 7 $100,000,000 of private capital in 7 
most efficient independent telegraph system on mechanized equipment. This step has greatly : 
earth—Western Union. It is still “free, private.” proved the speed, accuracy and dependability of te 
It can be “kept that way”—by your support. graphic communications in America. More af 
And it is to your own interest to keep it that way. a nignty ap ee hese: 
Why? Because the first step of dictators is to get con- mg o a on id ” nce vane “ nen 
trol of public thought and action by seizing the com- estern Union fines theougnont She qaataas 
munications systems. 


There is no danger that America’s great telegraph / 
system will fall prey to state ownership so long as it | 














